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nee sc niiiiioeas "Twill be a pastime little sad volumes on a dull, dreary evening, with the rain pattering monoto- 
ORIGINAL FOENS. To trace what weight Time's heavy fingers nously on the almost deserted street, the silence of which remained 
. Upon each other's forms have had— unbroken except by the hollow knocking at, and opening and clos 
LINES ON LEAVING EUROPE. For all may flee, so feeling lingers ! ing of an occasional door, as some vering citizens sought shelter 
—— But there's a change, beloved mother ! for the might in his humble domicile. This suited him exactly, and 
BY N. P. WILLIS To stir far deeper thoughts of thine ; was what he termed sober and rational enjoyment 





I come— but with me comes another 


oh iohtshade } ’ } ee } » al > 
Bricut flag at yonder tapering mast! lo share the heart once only mine! Mr. Nightshade lodged in a house rented by a worthy clock and 
R ag t s watchmaker, of the name of Phillips. This man was just the anti 


‘ling out your field of azure blue ; Tho wr } . —_ ; 3 

: Fling : : Frhou, on whose thoughts, when sad and lonely, podes of Nightshade. He was not unlike a bottle of ginger pop ; 
et star and stripe be westward cast, ne arose se heaven... : ! 

} One star arose in memory's heaven his body being of the shape of that particular kind of bottle, and his 


. . 1 -_ . 
And point as Freedom's eagle flew ! hou he toh . , n! ‘ 
I “e Thou, who hast watch'd one treasure only spirits full as light, brisk, and airy as the pleas 


Strain home ! oh lithe and quivering spars Watered one flower with tears at even— tained therein. He arose early and worked late 


A 





nt beverage con 


Pr ! ’s fl fst : n order to pro 
oint home, my country’s flag of stars - ban hw heart! The hes » lef . 
» my ; - Room in thy heart! The hearth she left vide for seven matrimonial tokens which his wife, an industrious 


ees : . 
Is darken‘d to lend light to ours woman, (as it would appear,) had presented him with, and he sang 


here are bright flowers of care bereft, ~ tled all the 


The wind blows fair! The vessel feels 





time he worked. ‘The shadow of care never 


The pressure of the rising breeze ; And hearts that languish more than flowers— } } } 
And, swiftest of a thousand keels, She te , rere hole harem fell upon hun, except, indeed, when he came in contact and entered 
She leaps to the careering seas aie mothe - na thy heart ete e for her in thy prayer! ping eer paar ser a ee ige Necd maha 
Qh, fair, fair cloud of snowy sail, Enghsh Channe " May mo ‘hittin, aiinin * ae ot head's codetive effect, allaying the effervessence of his 
. spirits. It regulated him; for his great fault was that he did every 


In whose white breast I seem to lie, i 
thing in a hurry, and his watches, ike himself, went rather too fast. 


ORIGINAL CRAYON SKETCHES, iS ealitt Scannell 





How oft, when blew this eastern gale, 
‘ 1} : 7 P 
I've seen your semblance in the sky, 1 he regarded one another as 


And long’d, with breaking heart, to flee prodigies. They could not at all account for each other. * What 
On such white pinions o'er the sea! THE DISMAL MAN. can make Mr. Nightshade so unhappy! benevolently conjectured 
| ——— Phill }s> whenever the dolorous visage of Jeremiah darkened his 

Adieu, oh lands of fame and eld! er WILLIal Cox loor-way. ‘ What does that man get to laugh at?” soliloquized 
I] turn to watch our foamy track, ! — Jeremiah a dozen times a day, as the hearty laugh of the man of 
And thoughts with which I first beheld | “ The sun's eye had a sickly slere watches ever and anon startled him in the midst of some dismal 
Yon clouded line, come hurrying back ; The earth with age was wan."—Campbell speculation—* it is awfully thoughtless of him, considering that he 
My lips are dry with vague desire,— | Jeremian Nicutsnape was born ina dull back street in London, | has a wife and seven children, and provisions on the rise, too!” Bat 
My cheek once more is hot with joy— | just at daybreak before the fires were lighted, one thick, fogey, Phillips was not a man of thought—he was a man of action. He 
My pulse, my brain, my soul on fire !— raw, chilly, damp, drizzly, utterly comfortless November moroing. did his best for the day, and took no heed for to-morrow ; his faith 
Oh, what has changed that traveller-boy | The dismal appearance of the world when he first saw it made jn being provided for was immense. With Jeremiah, on the con 


As leaves the ship this dying foam, such an impression upon him, that he never got the better of it, trary, “coming events” invariably “cast their shadows before." 























Ilis visions fade behind—his weary heart speeds home! and as he grew up, he still continued to look at everything im a nd most sombre and gloomy shadows they were. He was ever 
Adieu, oh soft and southern shore, very bad hght All matters, great and small, presented them- — * pe rplexed with fear of change ;” * doubts and scruples shook him 
Where dwelt the stars long mise’d in heaven ‘— selves to his vision through a hazy and discoloured atmosphere stronely We are told from high authority that we are all made 
Those forms of beauty seen no more, This earth he regarded as a huge storehouse of sorrows, troubles, of clay; vet really it was rather puzzling to think how two such 
Was enh te Rat's tant viene aiven trials, and tribulations ; and his ideas concerning the next were not very different kinds of animals could have been constructed out of 
| £ 
Oh, still th’ enamoured sun delays, by anv means of a comlortabie character anyt r like the same materials 
And pries through fount and crumbling fane Jeremiah Nightshade was never known to smile He used to A fave te morning employment of Jeremiah'’s was to gain ad 
To win to his adoring gaze look in the dictionary for the meaning of ** cheerfulness,” and words missior to the ditlerent et \ sof the metropolis, and edify 
Teak chitiven al 7 . sce entation of similar import ; and as for laughter, he regarded it as a singular himself by rea r the scriptions on the tombstones. He had been 
Irradiate beauty. such as Rettig and most extraordinary natural pucnomenon—a strange affection twice apprel ded on susp 1 of boing a resurrectionist on the 
That light on other earth hath shone, a spasmodick contraction of the facial muscles—a distressing and OR Out, yet he Could HOt rests! the tt tation of visiting these 
Has made this land her home forever ; dangerous convulsion ; and he was wont to say, that if people gene congenial spots; and this it was that principally induced him to be 
And could I live for this alone— rally were only aware of the number of their species that had gone come s an extensive purchaser of shares im the “ London Ce 
Were not my birthright brichter far off in laughing hystericks, they would be a little more cautious metery Company,” in order that he 1 t follow the bent of hie he 
Than such voluptuous slaves can be— how they gave way to such a senseless and utterly unaccountable mour undist ed After unpre i sell with grave aphor 
I ‘ 
eld nut the West one rious star ms at st if reflections he cd t ce e home to dinner 
. New-born and blazing for the free— face was very long and of a most funcreal aspect. Tle whe } | t oft ‘ thir sit ‘, 
Soar'd not to heaver Bi eacle yet undoubtediy belonged to the verv exte ve family of the Croak ( ‘ t ‘ ‘ te ( | tho = Wwe d be m 
Rome, with their Helot sons, should teach me to : ore, yo: be wes 8 : ae the v F body oF that isa . sp ihe 
rreeable brotherhood He was not morose, or splenetick, or 1 ‘ 
Adieu, oh fat erland ! I see natured; but simply lugubrious, sad, mournful, melancholy, 5 Ne 
Your white clils on th’ horizon’s rim, most unduly impressed with the calamities of existence He was A : ' { tw 
no raven—he desired not to croak evil tid rs in order to re . . 
Te ¢ others unhapy naturaily and unconsciousiv infected them wi I 'Mr N ts? le lave ’ that s mv motto 
ve nha ness, ul s nour ce c sos ed His our of \ * And avery ! t Vs me to npress upon ye 
( ‘ rity was n 1 of the same Mr P s: more espe { man of your years You car 
ver t old ‘ I } Le 1 Jons ns Sie ’ t ‘ eof ec expect to ek J Really vou to 
re he ol! se is 80 excessive, that hi t Iw dt t re sw h your en 
t y $s, and creep a it the feit plovme r encerate a. 
e fair yon earth to think about or tro ( “Awl ctleetu 
want " } ©. tro ed ta t rs | erty ‘ * Ves ‘ ret ] tevery t ol t vate! ! 
it Ww ni fast I mds au ds to ean of five t 1 ds esides t r re ty tot . ' j 
My * in thy ver to that ca | spe i the Lor ( ctery Co ‘a ‘ eve < yond we ve eawa 
| ‘ ' ow " rmer t eve 1 tie es Vol str ’ ’ st} ‘ \\ r ave ce I ¢ 
‘ ts , 4 ' 
oO Ee nd « s I the cons ence was c df 1 t 
a a ‘ re to s me N ‘ i al latte ( ‘ t ‘ ! t ‘ es ! t r } 
( es e th é for ye ‘ sna ge his ayers K : 
Sieep sa iwa wi i r 
c's dl ( “ v r nm d f | Mr. N I new ol it All | 
I P . ’ ’ Ac ae of Nig ‘ ' ‘ rovide tor my 
‘ ends ) 
Sagano vho . ’ Vihat ¢ ‘ vi His iTV was not G ‘ 
‘J ny sts eds no token ' reer: ‘ a 7 
<_ ; cae = \ s was admutt ere Yo sN ] \ \ lw Dre 
Poe enlace iy Heer se Hervey's Meditations among the Tombs,” « D Death * 
‘Tk heirs ; es aah Prison Tho s," Dr rton Death,” “ Blair's Grave,” w “La! Mr Night ec,” cried Mrs. I ps from the inner shop 
F other works ot as r< acter, a few volumes of Shipwrecks ¢ ¥ vou talk \ sho {wet a wife, and a j ircel of young, 
Dear mother! when our s can speak— nites, “ B in’s Domestick Med .” * Har merry faces round y¢ ind then you would have no time for such 
When first our tears will let us see— of the Human Frame,” ete. etc., made up the dist lancies 
When I can gaze upon thy cheek, t literature ; and never was he more pl This too | of Mrs Phillips The mere idea of Jeremiah 





And thou, with thy dear eyes, on me— py than when seated over one of those being the progenitor of * merry faces,” was most preposterous 
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“ A wife!’ groaned Jeremiah, as he seated himself in his solitary 
apartment—* a wife! What to do! To have a light, gadding, 
giggling, flirting, fantastical woman disturbing and perplexing my 
solemn thoughts day and night! To find myself chained to a shrew, 
a vixen, perchance worse! Children! noisy incumbrances that 
might grow up monsters of iniquity and end their days upon a scaf- 
fold! Children! that might have a legal, and not a natural claim 
upon me! Oh! the contingencies of marriage are fearful! No, 


no—no wife, no wife!” 


How short-sighted are mortals ; how irresistible is the passion of 
love! Six weeks after this anti-matrimonial soliloquy, Mr. Night- 


shade found himself a married man 





The thing came about in this way. A widow lady of the name 
of Starling, took lodgings next door to Mr. Phillips. Mrs. Phillips 
and she were not long in patching up a sort of womankind friendship 
or acquaintanceship, the visible manifestation of which was, that 
they now and then went and drunk tea out of each other's cups 
It so fell out, that at one of those hyson or souchong meetings at 
the house of Mrs. P., Mr. Nightshade was induced to be present 
The widow was decked in the habiliments of sorrow appropriate to 
her bereaved state, with a countenance to correspond, and Jere- 
miah thought he had never before seen a woman of such a grave and 
comely aspect. Moreover, on that eventful evening the widow 
happened to be afflicted with a severe twinge of the toothache, 
which imparted to her face a wo-begone expression that rendered 
it perfectly irresistible in the eyes of Mr. Nightshade, and in the 
course of the evening she sighed and groaned almost as much as 
he did himself 

That night Jeremiah went to bed very considerably in love 
* Ah!" eried he, as he pulled on his nightcap, “if Thad only sucha 


being to partake my sorrows with me! 


Now, Mrs. Starling was one of those singular women that have 
no objection to a second husband; and being apprised by Mrs. 
Phillips of Jeremiah’s five thousand pounds in the funds, and ten 


shares in the Cemetery Company, she consulted the state of her| 


heart, and found she had no earthly objection whatever to becoming 
Mrs. Nightshade. Having made up her mind, she next set to work 
to study the peculiarities of her mtended victim; and being a 
shrewd madam, she was not long im finding out his weak side. She 
saw that the slightest manifestation of cheerfulness disconcerted 
him amazingly ; that a smile made him shutile on his seat, and that 
he was as much startled and alarmed at a laugh, as a shy, nervous 
horse at a vigorous performance on the bagpipes. Accordingly, in 
his company she was sorrowful exceedingly, and her remarks on 
matters in general (weather inclusive) were almost as dolorous as 
his own. Jeremiah felt that he had found a congenial spirit. “ Ab!” 
said he to himself, * how happy (he meant unhappy) we might be 
together '"’ 

Things were not long in coming toa climax. One evening she 
succceeded in inveigling him into a éete-a-tete, the result of which 
was, that he groaned forth a declaration of his passion, and she 
sobbed and sighed an unreluctant consent 

They were married, and a change speedily ensued. The lady’s 
gravity vanished into thin air, and language is inadequate to paint 
the grief, horrour and amazement of the deceived Jeremiah, when 
he awoke, as from a delusive dream, and found himself irrevoka- 
bly fastened to a decidedly cheerful woman! a brisk, bustling, 
vivacious little body, with an illimitable range of tongue! a woman 
that preferred Liston and the last new farce to * Blair's Grave,” 
and actually laughed until the tears ran down her cheeks at a Punch- 
inello exhitution! A woman, too, fond of company, and blessed 
with an infinite quantity of relatives, many of them of a facetious 
turn, and all of whom came to wish the new married couple joy, 
and crack the jokes usual on such occasions. Nay, more than this, 
Mre Nightshade, though she had never read Mary Woolstonecraft, 


* that ts, she had 


Was a zealous advocate for ** the rights of women; 
made up her mind to have her own way tn all things, and accord- 
ingly isisted upon her husband doing just as she pleased, even to 
the extent of being gay, merry and sociable. She protested against 
being ‘* moped up,” and made Jeremiah go along with her to balls, 
plays, concerts, and other places of amusement; she kept up a 
running fire of parties, and had some of the women people of the 
neighbourhood sipping tea and chattering scandal with her, five days 
out of the seven; nay, she actually, (my spirit is exceedingly sor- 
rowful for thee, Jeremiah!) instead of allowing him bis morning 
stroll among the tombs, took him a-shopping with her! ‘This was 
too much: for of all the impertinencies that a grave, reserved man 
can be subjected to, that of going *a-shopping” (as they call it 
with a fantastical woman, is the most grievous and unbearable. 

This unnatural state of thugs could not last long. It was not 
to be expected. Such a total change of system was sure to be 
highly prejudicial, and Mr. Nightshade’s health visibly declined 
apace 

One day she took it into her head to give a party on an * uneom- 
mon genteel” scale. ‘The company, however, was more numerous 
than select ; and their mirth was of that hearty, hilarious character 
which, among certain people, generally accompanies good cheer 
and no reckoning. A fat cousin of hers, ** a devilish droll fellow.” 
who told marvellous stories and sung a good comick song, sat next 
the unfortunate Nightshade. He was one of those gentlemen that 
do not need any pressing to make themselves ** quite at home,” 
and at the end of every joke he kept slapping Jeremiah on the 


shoulder with the familiarity of an old acquaintance, and inquiring 


“‘why the dense he did not laugh!” Laugh! Jeremiah well knew 
the danger of such a course of conduct, but he was of a complying 
disposition, and he tried. The unnatural exertion, as might reason- 
ably have been conjectured, proved too much for him. A blood- 
vessel burst in the middle of the attempt, and he was immediately 
carried to bed ; although he was thought (by those who did not care 
much about him) not to be much worse. In the morning, however, 
when Mrs. Nightshade desired him to get up to breakfast, she 
received no response, and, on examination, found that during the 
night his gentle spirit had evaporated, and that she was once more 
a disconsolate woman. Of course, as might have been expected 
from a lady of her experience, she conducted herself in the most 
approved manner ; that is, she first called in the neighbours, and then 
went into hystericks, which did not, however, prove fatal 

Though the end of Mr. Nightshade was sudden, no inquest was 
held upon the body, it being the general opinion (whatever might be 


said about the blood-vessel) that he had made a very natural termi- ; 


nation, having, like many a good fellow beside, “come by his death 


in consequence of matrimony.” 





EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKS. 


We make the following extract from Wraxall’s Historical Me- 
moirs, recently issued from the press of Carey, Lea and Blanchard, 
Philadelphia. 


A TRAGEDY IN REAL LIFE. 


Tue vicinity of the northern provinces of the kingdom of Naples 
to the papal territories, and the ease with which malefactors of both 
countries, respectively gain an asylum, by passing the frontiers; 
opened a door to the commission of the most flagitious acts. 
Conversing one day, at Portici, on this subject, with Lady Hamilton, 
she related to me the following story, which I shall endeavour to 
give in her own words :—“ About the year 1743, a person of the name 
of Ogilvie, an Irishman by birth, who practised surgery with great 
reputation at Rome, and who resided not far from the ‘ Piazza di 
Spagna,’ in that city; being in bed, was called up to attend some 
strangers who demanded his professional assistance. They stopped 
before his house, in a coach; and on his going to the door, he found 
two men masked, by whom he was desired to accompany them im 
mediately, as the case which brought them admitted of no delay, 
and not to omit taking with him his lancets. He complied, and got 
into the coach; but, no sooner had they quitted the street in which 
he resided, than they informed him that he must submit to have his 
eyes bandaged; the person to whom they were about to conduct 
him, being a lady of rank, whose name and place of abode it was in- 
dispensable to conceal. To this requisition he likewise submitted ; 
and after driving through a number of streets, apparently with a view 
to prevent his forming any accurate idea of the part of the city to 
which he was conducted, the carriage at length stopped. The two 
gentlemen his companions, then alighted, and each taking him by 
the arm, conducted him into a house. Ascending a narrow stair- 
case, they entered an apartment, where he was released from the 
bandage tied over his eyes. One of them next acquainted him, that 
it being necessary to put out of life a lady who had dishonoured her 
family, they had chosen hum to perform the office, knowing his pro- 
fessional skill; that he would find her in the adjoining chamber, 
prepared to submit to her fate; and that he must open her veins with 
as much expedition as possible; a service, for the execution of which, 
he should receive a liberal recompense. 

“Ogilvie at first peremptorily refused to commit an act so highly 
repugnant to his feelings. But, the two strangers assured him, with 
am denunciations of vengeance, that his refusal could only prove 
fatal to himself, without affording the slightest assistance to the ob- 
ect of his compassion ; that her doom was irrevocable, and that un- 
es he chose to participate in a similar fate, he must submit to exe- 
cute the office umposed on him. Thus situated, and finding all 
entreaty or remonstrance vain, he entered the room, where he found 
a lady, of a most interesting figure and appearance, apparently in 
the bloom of youth. She was habited ina ome undress; and im- 
mediately afterwards, a female attendant placed before her a large 
tub filled with warm water, in which she immersed her feet. Far 
from opposing any impediment to the act which she knew he was 
sent to perform, the lady assured him of her perfect resignation; en- 
treating him to put the sentence passed upon her into execution, with 
as little delay as possible. She added, that she was well aware no 
pardon could be hoped for from those who had devoted her to death, 
which alone could expiate her trespass; felicitating herself that his 
humanity would abbreviate her sufferings, and soon terminate their 
duration. 

“ After a short conflict with his own mind, perceiving no means of 
extrication or of escape, either for the lady or for himself; being 
moreover urged to expedite his work by the two persons without, 
who, impatient at his reluctance, threatened to exercise violence on 
him, if he proerastinated; Ogilvie took out his lancet, opened her 
veins, and bled her to death in a short time. The gentlemen having 
carefully examined the body, in order to ascertain that she was no 
more, after expressing their satisfaction, offered him a purse of 
zechins, as a remuneration; but he declined all recompense, only re- 
questing to be conveyed away from a scene, on which he could not 
reflect without horrour. With this entreaty they complied, and hav- 
ing again applied a bandage to his eyes, they led him down the same 
staircase, to the carriage. But, it being narrow, in deseending the 
steps, he contrived to leave on one, or both of the walls, unperceived 
by his conductors, the marks of his fingers, which were stained with 
blood. After observing precautions similar to those used in bringing 
him thither from his own house, he was conducted home; and at 
parting, the two masques charged him, if he valued his life, never to 
divulge, and if possible, never to think of the past transaction 
They added, that if he should embrace any measures, with a view 
to render it publick, or to set on foot an inquiry into it, he should be 
infallibly immolated to their revenge. Having finally dismissed him 
at his own door, they drove off, leaving him to his reflections. 

“On the subsequent morning, after great irresolution, he deter- 
mined, at whatever risk to his personal safety, not to participate, by 
concealing so enormous a crime. It formed, neve rthek ss, a delicate 
and difficult undertaking to substantiate the charge, as he remained 
altogether ignorant of the place to which he had been carned, or of 
the name and quality of the lady whom he had deprived of life. 
Without suffering himself however to be deterred bv these considera- 
tions, he waited on the secretary of the apostolick chamber, and ac- 
quainted him with every particular; adding, that if the government 
would extend to him protection, he did not despair of finding the 
house, and of bringing to light the perpetrators of the deed. Bene- 
dict the Fourteenth, [Lambertini, | who then ocenpied the papal chair, 
had no sooner received the information, than he immediately com- 
menced the most active measures for discovering the offenders. A 
guard of the sbirni, or officers of justice, was appointed by his order 
to accompany Ogilvie; who, judging from various circumstances, that 
he had been conveyed outot the city of Rome, began by visiung the 


villas scattered without the walls of that metropolis. His search 
pone ultimately successful. In the villa Papa Julio, constructed 
»y pope Julius the Third, [del Monte,] he there found the bloody marks 
left on the wall by his fingers, at the same time that he recognized 
the apartment in which he had put to death the lady. The palace 
belonged to the duke de Bracciano, the chief of which illustrious 
family and his brother, had committed the murder on the person of 
their own sister! They no sooner found that it was discovered, than 
they fled to the city of London, where they easily eluded the pursuit 
of justice. After remaining there for some time, they obtained a par- 
don, by the exertions of their powerful friends, on payment of a con- 
siderable fine to the apostolick chamber, and under the further con- 
dition of affixing over the chimeypiece of the room where the crime 
had been perpetrated, a plate of copper, commemorating the transac- 
ton, and their penitence. This plate, together with the inscription, 
still continued to exist there till within these few years.” 





One more extract, and we lay the book aside. 
UNPARALLELED MAGNANIMITY. 


During the first winter that I passed at Vienna, in 1773, I became 
acquainted with the count and countess Podotski. She was one of 
the most beautiful and accomplished women of high rank, whom I 
have seen on the continent. Her husband, a great Polish nobleman, 
hereditary cup-bearer, or “grand echanson” of the crown, had become 
in some measure an Austrian subject, in consequence of the first par- 
tition of Poland, which took place in 1772. His patrimonial estates 
lying principally in that southern portion of the kingdom which fell 
to the share of Maria Theresa, he of course repaired frequently to 
Vienna; between which capital and Warsaw he divided his time. 
During the winter of 1776, as the count and countess Podotski were 
on their way from Vienna to Cracow, the wolves which abound in 
the Carpathian mountains, rendered more than ordinanly bold and 
ferocious, in consequence of the severity of the season ; descending in 
great numbers, began to follow the carriage between the two little 
towns of Oswiezk and Zator; the latter of which places is only a 
few leagues distant from Cracow. Of two servants who attended 
him, one had been sent forward to Zator, for the purpose of procuring 
post-horses. The other, a Heyduc, to whom he was much attached 
on account of his fidelity, finding the wolves rapidly gaining ground 
on them, rode up, and exhorted the count to permit hum to abandon to 
these animals his horse; as such a prey would naturally arrest their 
impetuosity, and allow time for the count and countess to reach 
Zator. Podotski immediately agreed to the proposal ; and the Heydue, 
mounting behind the carriage, left his horse, who was soon overtaken, 
and torn in a thousand pieces. 

They continued their journey meanwhile with all possible speed, 
in the hope of getting to the town, from which they were at an incon- 
siderable distance. But, their horses were bad; and the welves, 
become more ravenous, as well as eager, by having tasted blood, 
already were nearly up with them. In this extremity, the Heyduc 
said to his master, ‘ There is only one way left to saveus. We shall 
all be devoured ina few minutes. I am ready to sacrifice myself, by 
going to meet the wolves, if you will swear to be a father to my wite 
and children. I shall be destroyed; but, while they are occupied in 
falling upon me, you may escape.’ Podotski, after a moment's re- 
luctance to accept suah an offer, pressed nevertheless by the prospect 
of imminent destruction to them all, and seeing no prospect of any 
other means of extrication, consented; and assured him, that if he 
were —— of devoting himself for their common preservation, his 
family should find inhim aconstant protector. The Heyduc instantly 
descending, advanced to meet the wolves, who surrounded and soon 
despatched him. But, his magnanimous sacrifice of himself, by 
checking the ardour of their pursuit, allowed count Podotski time to 
reach the gates of Zator in safety. I believe count Podotski most 
religiously fulfilled his engagement, to befriend the family of his faith- 
ful servant. I cannot say that I have heard him relate this story, 
himself; but I have received it from those persons who knew its 
authenucity, and who recounted it 1@ me at Vienna, while the count 
was engaged in the same room at play, in the hotel of the French 
ambassador, the baron de Breteuil, only about two years after it 
took place. An instance of more prompt, cool, and generous self- 
devotion, is perhaps not to be found in the history of mankind; nor 
ought its et to be in any degree diminished by the consideration, 
that even if the Heyduc had not acted as he did, they must all proba- 
bly have perished together. 








ORIGINAL ESSAYS, 


UNPUBLISHED REMAINS OF A LATE ASIATICK. 


THE THOUGHT OF IMMORTALITY. 


Mysrerious thought! that in the silent watches of the lonely 
midnight, visitest my pillow, what time the lute of sleep hath lost its 
care-composing virtue, and restless wakefulness makes drear the 
hours, and the blank image of the vacant universe lies with a weight 
upon the mirror of the soul. Tell me, mght-skirted phantasy! 
whence thou comest to torture me with thy train of goading fears 
say to me, thou whose outer plumage is raven as despair, but the 
inner vesting of whose wings 1s as bright as an angel's smile, the 
cali glance of whose eye has sometimes fallen upon the dying lke 
the hope-withering gorgon gaze of the iron-hearted headsman, and 
sometimes like the long-expected lightning flash that told to the 
votive supplant of Greece that his offering was accepted—say to 
me the storv of thy birth and the tale of thy earthly visitations 

In the infaney of antique Egypt* lived one who had speut his 
fortune and his life in thankless etlorts to improve his race ; but so 
long had he sown kindness and reaped insult, sought to make men 
happy and only made them ingrates, that his placid mind had become 
fretted to a fester, and in hope less sickness of heart he had cre pt to 
Benumbed by disappointment’s paralyzing hand, 
In that hour of rack- 
As I ex- 
panded my wings before hun, his blank and soulless eve lit up, and 
his countenance glowed with the glad wonder of a peasant who hath 
entertained a king and knew him not, and in long sobs of deep 
emotion he sighed his soul to heaven 


his couch to die 
he lay m sullen anguish, dozing into death 
ing agony, I sprang to being, the offspring of the heart 


‘Thenceforth I was cherished for years in the bosom of learning 
and religion, and my footsteps were only amid shades which the eve 


of the vulgar had never protaned. My existence was whispered in 
the secret grove of philosophy, and im the dim and deep recesses otf 
the temple. I was revealed to the kneeling and awe-bowed few 
The priest put on his gorgeous robe to do me honour, and the sage 
opened the volumes of wisdom to build a shrine for my security 
Various have been my wanderings, and potent my action, through 


the wide world since then 

* The immortality of the soul was not one of the dogmas of the ancient 
Jewish faith. As Plato undoubtedly learned this doctrine ia Egypt, and as 
it Was not brought there by the Jews, it must have originated in the land of 
the pyramid and the sphinx, The later Jews were familiar with the Wea 


after the time of Moses. 
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Beneath the sunny skies of classick Greece, with all fair forms 
of earth and art around him, the Teian bard lay couched on roses. 
Reclining in languid luxury, his soft gaze floated indolently through 
the sunny air, and his moist lips were gently breathed apart by the 
musick of love. In the summer noon of his joy my dusky shape 
flitted over the field of his vision, the shade of disquietude darkened 
on his brow, and his eye grew fixed, and his lip grew stiff and stark, 
and the goblet trembled in his jewelled hand 

When the world’s general eye fell cold and hating on the soul of 
Socrates, mine was the dulcet chaunt within his heart that charmed 
to sleep all fear, and fashioned on his face that glow of intense se- 
renity which the shadows of the grave could not darken by a passing 
cloud 

In the prison of Judea, stretched upon a floor of stone, and pil- 
lowed upon chains of iron, lay, bound, a follower of Christ. To 
that inner vault of horrour the light of earth had never come nigh; 
but, when my cheering wings expanded to its darkness, the light of 
heaven entered and made it blessed; and the good man had only 
been separated from the denizens of this world to mingle with the 
messengers of the other. The prophet smiled upon the sword of 
the jailer when he entered, as upon the blessed creative instrument 
which was to transform the thought into the thing, and fact the 
dream into the real. 

On the throne of Judea, soothed by homage and entertained by 
splendour, sat the vice-regal Herod. The double wal! and the triple 
guard had shut out every shade of danger that could sully the bright. 
ness of a monarch’s enjoyment ; but they shut not me out—I passed 
them all—I ascended the cushioned steps of the throne, and laid 
the strong hand of my conviction upon the frog-blooded tyrant 
While the rafters echoed to the voice of musick, and of the song, 
and the dance, and the purple tapestry thrilled with the tumult of 
festivity, I smote his heart with a breathless dread, and cheched its 
high beatings with a syncope of terrour: [ made it the quarry of the 
vulture remorse. The head of the tyrant bowed, and his knees 
trembled, and the scene of his royal banquet faded from his fainting 
eves, and the sounds of his merry-making court fell on his ears uke 
the jangling jargonrvy of hell. Mine was the power that could make 
the Baptist companioned in the solitude of his dungeen, and his 
murderer lonely in the throng of his courtiers. 

A maiden in violetted innocence plaved on the greensward be- 
fore her father’s door; and youthful gallants brought homage of the 
hand and knee, and offerings of thoughtful smiles and wistful eves 
to the May-queen of the house, who stood scarfed with a gentle ra- 
diance. In that moment of Arcadian rapture, I came beswle her; 
her blue eve fiashed no more, but, downward cast and inward look. 
ing, she pondered mutely the tale I told her. She rose, and the 
dew-bathed thoughts of young love and the crystal fancies of ro- 
mantick joy dropped from off her soul, as from Pentelick column 
drop off the cold moist insects which have clung all might, when the 
cold broad river of day flows in upon the earth ; they fell as falls the 
garland of dreams from the brow of the awakened sleeper. Bend- 
ing her steps with steadfast resolution she sought the cloistered soli- 
tude, and there in meek restraint breathed out her life, a sweetly- 
praying nun 

One who had spent his youth in nursing in his heart vile lusts, 
and fouled his fancy with impurity of love, sat meditating miserable 
schemes of lechery, when I alighted on his disk and wrestled with 
fleshliness. I found a man, and left a wretch whose after lot it was 
to writhe like a naked worm upon a stone-floored cell, and in con- 
trition’s groaning agony curse out the taint which he had fastened in 
his soul 

In imperial fulness of enjoyment there sat a king in romantick 
Spain. In his trophied hall, amid the musick of unceasing adulation, 
I whispered my potent secret to his heart. The monarch for a 
moment mused in stillness; then laying off his robes and crown, 
and girding his limbs in sackcloth went, self-exiled, to a monastick 
cell and saw no mortal more 

I have arrested the assassin’s knife upraised ; I have impelled 
the missionary on his far-wandering course ; | have made desolate 
the temples of sin and peopled the silence of La Trappe 

Stranger, we part! It rests with thee to say whether, when we 
meet again for the last time on earth, my reception shall be the 
placid smile of welcome, or the shuddering scow! of horrour. 





THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY, 


WOMAN’S FIDELITY UNTO DEATH. 


Amone those who were accused as accomplices in the assassina- 
tion of the Emperour Albert, by John of Swabia, was the Baron 
Vonder Wart, though, according to the unanimous testimony of early 
and later historians, he had not taken any mediate part in the 
deed itself. He was bound alive to the wheel. His wife Gertrude, 
did not forsake her unhappy husband even in his last moments, and 
she describes those dreadful hours in the following letter to Marga- 
rethe Freianstein, which is inserted in a book published at Harlem 
in 1818 under the following tithe:—“ Gertrude Vonder Wart, or 
Fidelity till Death; a true history, of the fourteenth century, by J.C. 
Appenzeller.” 

“| prayed under the scaffold on which my husband was fastened 
alive upon the wheel, and exhorted him to fortitude. I then arose 
and with thick pieces of wood built myself a kind of steps, by means 
of which I could mount up vo the wheel, laid myself upon his trem 
bling limbs and head, and stroked the hair from his face, which the 
wind had blown over it. ‘I beseech you, leave me! Oh, [ beseech 
you! he exclaimed continually. ‘When day breaks, if you should 
be found here, what will be your fate? Oh God; is it possible that 
thou canst still increase my sufferings 7” 

“*] will die with vou; ‘tis for that I came 
force me from you,’ said I, and spread out my arms over him, an 


and no power shall 


implored God for my Rudolph’s death. 
“The dav broke slowly, when I saw many people in motion oppo- 
‘ 


site us; I replaced the thick pieces of wood where I found them. It 


was the guard who had fled on my appearance, but had remained 
near the spot, and as it seemed, caused a report to be made of what 
had passed ; for at daybreak all the people, men, women, and chil- 
dren, came flocking out of the town. 

“ Among these people I recognised the jailer, who had given me up 
the preceding evening to Von Landenberg. The report must also 


have reached him that I had been with my husband, for he ap- 


proached me shaking his head, and said ‘Woman! this was not the 
intention when Landenberg fetched you yesterday !’ 

“ As more people approached, I saw also several of my acquain- 
tance, among them was the wife of the bailiff, Hugo Von Winter- 
thur; I saluted her, and begged her intervention with her husband, 
that he might order the executioner to put an end to my husband's 
cruel sufferings. 

“*He dare not do anything for me,’ sighed Wart upon the wheel, 
again moving his head at this moment, and looking down upon me 
with his swollen eyes, ‘ he dare not do anything; the queen pro- 
nounced the sentence, and the bailiff must therefore obey ; otherwise 
I had well deserved of him that he should do me this last kindness.’ 

“Some persons brought me bread and confectionary, and offered 
me wine to refresh me, but I could take nothing; for the tears that 
were shed, and the pity that animated every heart, and was kindly 
expressed, was to me tlhe most agreeable refreshment. As it grew 
lighter, the number of people increased : I recognised also the sheriff, 
Steiner Von Pfungen, with his two sons Conrad and Datlikon; also 
a Madame Von Neftenbach, who was praying for us. 

“The executioner came also; then Lampucht the confessor; the 
first said with a sigh, ‘ God have compassion on this unhappy 
man, and comfort his soul!’ the latter asked Rudolph if he would 
not yet confess?) Wart, with a dreadful exertion of all his strength, 
repeated the same words that he had called out to the queen before 
the tribunal at Brugh. The priest was silent. 

* All at once I heard a cry of ‘Make way!’ anda troop of hors 
men approachad with their vizors down. 

“The executioner kneeled, the confessor laid is hand upon his 
breast, the horsemen halted. Fathers and mothers held up their 
children in their arms, and the guard with their lances formed a cir- 
cle, while the tallest of the knights raised himself in his stirrups, and 
said to the executioner, ‘ Whither are the crows flown that he sull 
keeps his eyes?’ and this was the duke Leopard. 

“My heart ceased to beat, when another knight with a scornful 
smile, said ‘Let him writhe as long as he has feeling; but these peo- 
ple must begone. Confounded wretches! this sighing and crying 
makes me mad! No pity must be shown here; and she here, who 
so increases the howling! who is she? what does the woman want 
away with her! 

“T now recognised the voice of the queen. It was Agnes, in th 
I remarked immediately that it was 


dress and armour of a knight. 
a woman's voice, and I was certain that it was Agnes 

“*TItis Wart’s wife!’ I heard a third knight say. 
when the sentence was executed, we took her with us to Kyburg 
She escaped from us; and I must find her here, then! We thought 
r she had leaped into the mote of the castle. We 
Heavens! what 


‘Last night 


that in her despai 
have been seeking her since this morning early. 
faithful love! Let her alone; nothing can be done with her.’ 
* I here recognised the mild-tempered youth, Von Landenberg 
How well did he now speak for me! I could have fallen at his feet 
** Well, Gertrude!’ cried a fourth tone, ‘ will you not yer take 
rational advice ? do not kill yourself! save yourself for the world! yor 





will not repent of it.’ 

“Who was this, Margaretha? I trembled; it was she who want 
ed to persuade me, at Brugh, to leave the criminal Wart to his fate, 
and pass days of joy with her. Then I too could almost have ex 
claimed, ‘ This is too much! cease!’ 

* Aones made a sign to an esquire to raise me up, and bring ie 
away from the scafluld. He approached me, but 1 threw my arm 
round it, and implored my own and my husband's death. But in 
vain! two men dragged me away. I besought assistance from 
heaven; it was granted me. 

“Von Landenberg (otherwise a faithful servant of Austria) once 
more ventured to speak for me. ‘Cease to humble her; such fidelity 
is not found on earth; angels in heaven must rejoice at it; but it 
would be good if the people were driven away.’ 

“They let me loose again; the horsemen departed ; tears flowed 
from Lamprecht’s eyes; he had acted strictly according to his duty, 
and executed the will of the queen: be could now listen to the vou 
of nature and weep with me. ‘I can hold out ne longer, noble lady! 
Iam vanquished! your name shall be mentioned with glory among 
the saints in heaven, for this world will forget it. Be faithful unto 


death, and I will give you the crown of life,’ said he—gave me his 





hand and departed. 

* Everybody now left the place except the executioner and the 
guard. evening came on, and at length silent night; a stormy wind 
arose, and its howling joined with the loud and unceasing prayers 
which I put up to the Almighty 


“One of the guard now brought me a cloak to protect me against 








the wind, because it was night; but I got upon the wheel and spr 
id; the wind whis- 





itupon the naked and broken limbs of my hush 
1 fetched him some water 
I know not, my 


tled through his hair, his lips were dry 
in my shoe, which was a refreshment to us both 
dearest Margaretha, how it was possible for me to live through such 


heart-breaking and cruel hours! 


“But LT lay, as if guarded and wonderfully strengthened by angels 
ind the saints, continually praying near the wheel on which my 
whole world reposed 


“During this time mv thoughts were with God 
sigh broke from the breast of my Rudolph, it was a dagyer in my 
heart. But IT remembered the Holy Virgin, how she too had suffered 
under the cross of her son, and consoled myself with the hope that 
after a short time of suffering, the eternal joys of heaven would be 
my portion, and this gave me courage to sutler; I knew, too, for 
whom I suffered, and ths gave me strength in the combat, so that 


I endured to the very last mom 


‘Though Wart had at first so earnestly begged of me not to 
crease his agomes by ny presence, yet he now thanked me as 
nomy prayers he found consolation 
refreshment ind it was a ¢ ynfort to his soul 


for not having left him; 


when I pray 


* How the last dreadful morning and noon were spent, permit me 
to pass over in silence A few hours before evening, Rudolph mov 
his head for the last time; I raised myself upto him. He murmured 
verv faintly, but with simling love upon luis s ese words “ier 


trude, this is fidelity till death,’ and ext On mv knees I thanked 


God for the grace which he had given me to remain faithful to the end 


| 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


JOSHUA COMMANDING THE SUN AND MOON TO STAND STILL 


Tue day rose clear on Gibeon. Her high towers 
Flash'd the red sun-beams gloriously back, 
And the wind-driven banners, and the steel 

Of her ten thousand spears caught dazzhngly 
The sun, and on the fortresses of rock 

Played a soft glow, that as a mockery seem'd 
To the stern men who girded by its light. 
Beth-Horon in the distarce slept, and breath 
Was pleasant in the vale of Ajalon, 

Where armed heels trod carelessly the sweet 
Wild spices, and the trees of gum were shook 
By the rude armour on their branches hung. 
Suddenly in the camp without the walls 

Rose a deep murmur, and the men of war 
Gather'd around their kings, and “Joshua! 
From Gilgal, Joshua!” was whisper'd low, 

As with a secret fear, and then, at once, 

With the abruptness of a dream, he stood 

Upon the rock before them. Calmly then 
Raised he his helm, and with his temples bare 
And hands uplifted to the sky, he pray'd; 

“ God of this people, hear! and let the sun 
Stand upon Gibeon, still; and let the moon 
Rest in the vale of Ajalon!’ He ceased 

And lo! the moon sits motionless, and earth 
Stands on her axis indolent. The sun 

Pours the unmoving column of his rays 

In undiminish'd heat; the hours stand etill; 
The shade hath stopped upon the dial's face ; 
The clouds and vapours that at night are won 
To gather and enshroud the lower earth, 

Are struggling with strange rays, breaking them up 
Scattering the musty phalanx like a wand, 
Glancing o'er mountain tops, and shining down 
In broken masses on the astonish'd plains 

The fever'd cattle group in wandering herds; 
The weary birds go to their leafy nests 

tut find no darkness there, and wander forth 

le, fluttering wing, to find a rest; 

» baked earth, undamp'd by usual dewa, 
| erack’d, and heat, dry mid-day heat, 
Comes like a dronkard's breath upon the heart 
On woth thy armies, Joshua! The Lord 

(ied of Sabaoth is the avenger now! 

His voiwe is in the thunder, and his wratl 
Poureth the beams of the retarded sun 

With the keen strength of arrows, on their sight 
The unweaned sun ndes in the zemth sky; 
Nature, obedient to her Maker's voice, 

Stops in full course all her mystenous wheels 
On! ull aveneme swords have drunk the blood 
Of all Jehovah's enemies, and ull 

Thy banners in returning thumph wave; 

Then vonder orb shall set mid golden clouda, 
And, while a dewy rain falls soft on earth 
Show in the heavens the glonous bow of God, 
Shining, the ranmbow banner of the skies 











RETRIBUTION. 


T repeat that language of fearful discnmination, “ whatseerer—a man 
soweth—that—not something else—that—shall he also reap.” That 
which you are deing—be it good or evil, be it grave or gay—that which 
vou are domg to-day and to-morrew—each thought, each feelu 
each action, each event; every passing hour, every breathing mo 
ment, is contnbuting to form the character by which you are to! 
judged Every particleof influence that goes to form that aggregat 
your character, shall, m that future scrutiny, be sifted out from the 
mass, and shall fall, particle by particle, with ages perhaps interven 
shall fall, adistinet contnbunon to the sum of your joys or your 
woes, Thus every idle word, every idle hour, shall give answer in 
the judgement. Think not, against the closeness and severity of this 
inquisition, to putup any barner of theological speculation, Conver 
sion, repentance, pardon, mean they what they will, mean nothing 
that will save vou from reaping, down to the very reot and eround 
of good or evil, that which you have sowed. Think net to wrap 
that future world in any blackness of darkness, or any folding flame, 


as if, for the imagination te be alarmed, were all you had to feel, or 
fear. Clearly, distinetly shall the voice of acensation fall upon the 
nulty ear; as when upon earth, the man of crime comes reluctantly 
forth from his biding-place, and stands at the bar of his country's 
Hstice vl the voices of his associates say, “thou didst a!’ If 
there be any unchangeable, any adamantine fate in the universe, this 


s that fate that the future shall bring forth the fruits of the past, 
CONSEQUENCES OF ERROUR, 


Take care what thou sowest, as uf thou wert taking care for eter 
nity. That sowing, of which the senpture speaketh, what is it? 
Vest rdav, perhaps sone ey lromptatoon cane pon you twee ppor 





tunity of unrighteous gain, or of unhallowed indulgence, came, eather 
nthe sphere of business, or of pleasure, of society, or of solituck 
If vou vielded to it, then and there, cid vou plant a seed of bitterness 
and serrow To-morrow may be, will threaten diseovery: and 
auitated, alarmed, you will eover the sin, and bury it deeper, im 
falsehood and hypocrisy In the hiding bosem, on the fruitful soil of 
kindred viees, that sin dies not, but thrives and grows; and other 
mad still other germs of evil eather around the accursed root, ull from 
that single aeed of rruption, there sprnvs up in the soul all that 
habitual lying, knavery, or view. Long before such a lif 
comes touts close, its poor vietm may have advanced within the 
very preeinets of bell. Yes, the hell of debt, of disease, of OMY 
rofr nse, may gather its shadows around the steps of the trans 
ressor even 1 the eartl and yet these—if holy serpture be uner 
ring. and s eX be prophetick —these are but the beounnaings 
f sorrows The evil deed may be done alas! in a moment—in on 
fatal moment; but conscience never dies; memory never sleeps git 
never can heen nocence iad remorse can never, never whisper 
Pardon may come from heaven; but self-formveness may 
never come 


RELIGIOUS INSENSIBILITY. 





My remedy for religious insensibility, onder the blessing of heaven 

t mht sound strangely m the ears of some—but I boldly sav 
that my remedy is reason It is thought; it is reflection a is 
attentio exe e ot 1 in every legitimate way 
The tr 1 1, | sav purely t nal And I say, 
noreove that it not at « « | ed their reason so 
much, t tso little, that they have been s elorent in real tee uw 


Dewey's D urses 
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1 ARTS. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


PAST AND PRESENT MODE OF MOVING ABOUT. 





BY A COSMOPOLITE. 


—_——-— 


« Pistol.—These be good humours! What! shall pack-horses, 

And hollow, pamper’d jades of Asia, 

Which cannot go but thirty miles a day, 

Compare with * engines,’ and with * locomotives, 

And ‘ railroads’ smooth also? nay, rather curse them w th 

King Cerberus, and let the welkin roar !"— Shakspeare modernized 

Aut natural agencies appear fast upon the decline. Man, like 

the coral insect, is already a contemptible little animal in comparisor: 
with his own works. He is no longer the most important creature 
in creation. This is exemplified in many cases , but is most strik- 
ingly made manifest in his present fashion of going over the world 
Should he wish to take a journey now, how different ts his manner 
of proceeding from what was his wont in by-gone times. No longer 


at break of day does he saddle his trusty sieed, and, with the fresh 





breeze of morning on his brow, and the minstrelsy of the fields and 





woods in his ear, wend cheerily his way over hill and dale, and 
moor and mountain ; past town and village, and church and tower 
—nature’s familiar and companion of the elements—until, at even- 
ing’s close, he paused upon some gentle eminence to we leome the 
mild nightwind, or gladden his eye with the sight of meadow and 
forest, and rivulet and hamlet, sleeping in calm repose, and steeped 
in the soft and solemn radiance of the sinking sun. No longer does 
he sit, with slackened rein, until tranquillized in mind and puritied 
in spirit by sweet influences, he turned away and slowly sought the 
village inn, and there dismounting, consigned the faithful companion 
of his day's travel to the rustick hostler: no longer does he en- 
counter, on entering, the hearty welcome of mine host, or the lo- 
quacious commendations and pleasant officiousness of my landlady, 
or the simper, and sly askant glance of my landlady’s daughter—the 
pretty cherry-cheeked barmaid: no longer—the while his bed and 





supper are preparing—does he chat and take his ale with the small 
farmer of the district, the village barber, the schoolmaster, and the 
parish clerk ; the host and hostess mingling in the conversation in 
the old, pleasant and primitive manner, as often as their avocations 
would allow: no longer does he encounter fresh pictures of life and 
meet with odd humours in by-places, and note how the world goes 
on apart from towns and turnpike roads: and no longer does he re- 
tire to his pillow with the agreeable assurance that he may rest there 
uncalled for and undisturbed by the fiend Punctuality, in the shape ot 
** boots” or “ chambermaid,” until it be his pleasure to re-com- 
mence his journey on the morning This was the way matters were 
managed before the world became so much improved ; but the pic- 
ture belongs to antiquity 

I profess not to be enamoured of all ancient inconveniencies, or 


’ 


to sneer at modern “ improvements ;" indeed, I dislike sneering of 
all kinds, accounting it an unpleasant outward manifestation of an 
unpleasant inward feeling—a token of a bitter and ungentle spirit , 
but, I do good-naturedly protest against all our old familiar ways 
being utterly reprobated and contemned, and against every new in- 
vention or improvement being lauded and held up as an unalloyed 
advantage. It jars with old habits and feelings. There are draw- 
backs about most of those matters, more especially connected with 
travelling. I, at least, do not succumb to the existing mania for 
locomotives, nor realize the pleasure of being whisked through the 
air at the rate of sixty miles per hour ; I do not feel elevated in the 
scale of creation by it; it adds not to my sell- consequence , I am 
insensible to the glories of extreme rapidity 

The fashions of our ancestors were pleasant and natural. They 
enjoyed the glades, and sunny spots, and silent streams, and nooks 
and corners of the world. We live upon turnpikes and railroads 
They had more poetry about them, we have more steain ! 

Stage-coaches were the first innovation of consequence upon the 
old picturesque way of journeying over the earth ; and stage-coaches, 
taking them in all their bearings, may be regarded as @ fair improve 
ment. ‘They were so very speedy and so very cheap, that they soon 
brought into disrepute the equestrian and pedestrian modes of move- 
ment. A few might struggle against the change, but their wives 
rated them, and their neighbours laughed at their eccentricity, and 
they gradually vielded to the enticements of the demon utility 

Sull there remained a natura! agency about the method of trans- 
migration. Men were drawn by horses, and horses were fashioned 
after nature's fashion ; were noble creatures—had temper, senses, 
affections, qualities good and bad—were not manufactured. The 
coachman, too, was often a character, your fe \low-passengers were 
frequently characters, you heard profound sayings, queer remarks, 
strange speculations by the way; and there was a positive pleasure 
in careering along on a fine morning at the rate of twelve miles an 
hour, with a lovely country expanding and diversifying us beauties 
as you bowled along ; but the pace was found too slow 

On the other element, boats propelled by breeze or oar, were su 
perseded. Steam-vessels were placed on lake and river, and the 
winds of heaven voted supererogatory. ‘These things have violated 


and disturbed all the still and quiet waters of the land, and there 1s 


no end to the profanations of which they are likely ultimately to be 
come the instruments. It 1s talked of establishing a line of them to 
Egypt and Asia Minor, with a railroad across the isthmus of Suez ! 
Ina little time we shall doubtless have pick-mck parties m ‘Tyre and 
Sidon, and there will be Cockney conundrums propounded and 
solved in Jerusalem, and * All around my hat" will awaken the 
sleeping echoes on the shores of the Dead and Red seas! Good 
heavens! what will this world come to! It is getting most aw- 


fully vulgarized 


| But steamboats, like stage-coaches, were found upon the whole too 
slow. Railroads were invented. Locomotive engines were invented 
The upshot of all which, as the newspapers exultingly assure us, is 
the * annihilation of time and space.” 

Now I, for one, have a respect for time and space, as being two 
things I have been used to all my life, and do not see any neces- 
sity for their annihilation. It is, no doubt, a very wonderful thing 
to be dragged along by an uncouth, bellowing monster, at the rate 
of a mile a minute, but, like many other wonderful things, the plea- 
sure to be derived therefrom is questionable. It is well enough for 
lovers or merchants, who are always in a terrible hurry to make 
good or bad bargains, but to those who are done with the impa- 
tiencies of Cupid, and have never bent the knee to Mammon—who 
wish to eat their dinners without risk of suffocation, and take a de- 
liberate survey of the world as they go through it; this system of 
dining three hundred miles from where you got your breakfast, is 
altogether unproductive of felicity. Some Malvolio sort of people, 
to be sure, who have an admirable talent of mimistering to their 


self-love, and have a knack of extracting food for it from every 





earthly occurrence, plume themselves very much upon such a feat. 
It strikes them forcibly that they are clever fellows; and the humi- 
liating consideration that the poodle-dog at their foot has done 
exactly the same thing, never seems to interfere with their self-com- 
placency. For my own part, I rather feel my insignificance strongly 
unpressed upon me at being hurrie d through the aira little faster 
than a swallow can fly, by a tremendous, unseen power, the only 
manifestation of whose presence 1s hiss—phiz—whiz ! 

Two of the greatest pleasures of travelling formerly were, the 
pleasant and tranquil enjoyment of the beauties of nature ; and the 
study and contemplation of the various specimens of humanity with 
whom you were brought in contact on the road. It was said of Sir 
Walter Scott that he never entered a stage-coach without picking up 
an anecdote or a character ; and the life-like beings with which his 
novels are peopled, bear testimony to the fact Now these locomo 
tives will destroy all individuality of character; or, what is nearly 
the same thing, will not allow opportunity for the observance of it 
There is scarce time to draw your breath, let alone to note the gra- 
dual unfolding of a peculiarity in your neighbour. Whena man en- 
ters a railroad car, he glances coldly and incuriously round at his 
very temporary companions, as much as to say, * Well, no matter 
who or what you are, I shall very soon be clear of you.” Down he 
sits in owlish silence. A rumbling noise is heard—bhiss—phiz— 
whiz '—we are off. Out come two stop-watches. Two faces are 
bent toward them with looks of solemn importance 

** First three miles in three minutes seven seconds,” says stop- 
watch number one 

* That's bad! very bad!" squeaks a waspish, feverish, fidgety, 
little man, who is in as great a hurry to * get on” as if he were run- 
ning away from his debts, or had committed a forgery 

*T make it three minutes eight seconds and a half,” says stop. 
watch number two 


' that won't do at no rate!” cries the feverish 


* That's worse 
like man, looking very important and a little injured 

* Perhaps she has not come to the top of her speed yet,” ob- 
serves a thin, timorous youth apologetically 

* She ought, sir—she ought !"’ authoritatively responds his little- 


ness; “such delays are not to be extenuated! ‘Time is money 


| Now pray, gentlemen, be exact in taking your departure from the 


next milestone. I will give the word.” 

Numbers one and two become lost to all terrestrial concerns 
except the movements of their pointers 

* Now!" shouts the little man, ** there it is!" 
* Where !—where '" exclaims a pursy old gentleman who has 
lived seventy years in the world, but still retains a laudable curio 
sity to see a milestone. ‘ Where 1s 1t!’’"— starting up ina state of 
inxious excitement—* where's the milestone’ I want to see the 
milestone '” 

It is really curious and altogether unaccountable, the tastes and 
wishes of some peo} le 

As soon as the old gentleman's head becomes elevated above the 
proper level, it of course gets entangled im a current of air, and 
away goes hatand wig. * Bless me!” says he. 
The little feverish man rubs his hand and shutlles in his seat as if 


he experienced a pleasurable sensation 





‘Bless me! I've lost my hat and wig! 


engine 


Can't they stop the 


** Not possible—behind time already !” 

* Bot [want my hat and wig,” savs the denuded gentleman, 
with a look and in a tone of voice which seems to say the universe 
had better want the sun; “I can't go on without my hat and wig 
Stop, I say ‘”’ 

* Not to be done—two miles and a half off by this time. Be 


composed, sir It is quite impossible to keep the correct time with 
such a disturbance. Now, gentlemen! now !” 
} 


y three minutes four seconds,”’ says number one. 


** Exac 
* Exactly,’ echoes number two 

That is better,” observed the thin, trmorous young man 
thouch'"’ cries the little fellow ; 


' Now gent! 


very particular this me, as T shall probably summon you as wit- 


* But wt ain't the thing 





directors shall hear of this 








men with the watches be 


} } 


nesses of the delay we have been subjected to.” 


) 
' 


* Tam sure I shall catch cold,” says the prosing old milestone 





admirer—* I am guile certain of it—I feel convinced in my own 


mind I shall !’ 
** Well, come,” says stopwatch number one, at the end of the 
journey, ** sixty miles in an hour and twelve minutes is not so bad.” 
** Is it not!’ says the little, feverish man ; ** it's full four minutes 


currence 
a chan 
he must needs tell the world all about it - 


and what victuals he eat 


their heads to run about each other's country witha pencil and note- 


LOOK in their han 


term a“ book of travels.” 





States,’ and they will be all s; 


own humour! 


asit please d; but there would be one i 


| past the time advertised. I'll appeal to the directors! I won't be 
imposed upon; I won't submit to such unnecessary detention on 
the road, I can tell them! Time is money, sir—time is money !” 
And away struts the economist of time to wrangle an hour and 

a half with the directors about his irrecoverably-los: four minutes. 
And this ts railroad travelling '—(at least it is a specimen of what 
my expervence furnished me with, and from the nature of things it 
must be all pretty much the same)—and this incessant match against 
minutes and seconds ts pleasant, is it not! As for the beauties of 
nature, why vou may be able to distinguish a forest from a meadow, 
or a mountain from a haypike—that is possible; or, if you are on 
the alert, catch a glimpse of a lake seven miles or so in length as 
you whisk by it; but as for refreshing your eye with a glimpse at 
the picturesque, or attempting to rest it on any tiny piece of loveli- 
ness—pooh! nonsense! If Burke had been whirled along half-a- 
dozen times at the tail of a locomotive, he would never have thought 

of writing his essay on the ** Sublime and Beautiful.” 

This system of travelling will utterly destroy the little courtesies 
and eivilities of life 





You have not time for the practice of them 
You have not time to enter into conve rsation, or form acquaintain- 
ships, or interchange friendly offices ; you have not time to admire 
a pretty face—you have not time even (oh! hard deprivation for an 
Englishman or an American) to make an observation upon the mat- 
ter. Solomon inconsiderately says, ** There is atime forall things.” 
If there had been railroads in Judea, Solomon would very soon have 
found out that this assertion was by no means correct. 


And then the habits of awful rapidity engendered on the road 





will, without dor bt, grad tally affect the wh 


le tone and structure of 





society. Here is where the evil will come into most fatal and ex- 
tensive operation. An accelerated impulse will be given to all 
things, great and small; it will no longer be safe for an absent, stu- 
dious, or conten } lative man to venture into the stree ts; and in ball- 
rooms Scotch jigs and galopades will be your only dances. History, 
painting, poetry, melody, sentiment, sonnets, and all things born of 


laborious research or luxurious leisure will droop, decline, and die, 


and be succeeded by libels, lampoons, squibs, epigrams, witticisms, 
caricatures, and all other matters of speedy and ephemeral growth 
Agricultural people will study the cultivation of mushrooms 

All local attachments will be uprooted ; for when men once ac- 
quire a habit of scampering over the earth in all directions at the 
rate of six or seven hundred miles a day, itis to be supposed that 
they will soon cease to care about any particular spot; and with 


on of local attachments will be annihilated the germ 


the destruc 
and seed of natioral:ty Nationality requires concentration; now 
with the facility of travel, people will become most remarkably cos- 
mopolite. Like birds of passage, they will soon learn to change 


countries for trivial temporary advantages ; and when they can pass 


from Cape Cod to Cape Horn ina week, they will soon begin to cal- 
} 5 


culate whether C Hora or Cape Cod offers the most advantages 





But of all the calamities that will be quickened into existence by 
this intemperate system of flying about the world, that of the unli. 
mited creation of books of travel will be the most fearful. When 
men, Like Abysinnian Bruce and Mungo Park, had to brave toil and 
heat, and want and thirst, and danger and death, in search of some 
important object, then a book of travels was not an every-day oc- 
It was a marvel, and sought after. Now, if a man puts 





re of linen into his tri 
| 





ik, and leaves home for three weeks, 





what beds he slept in 


The necessity of passports and the im- 


positions of the continent, it Is true, operate in some de gree as a sa- 


itary check to this evil; but England and the United States are 


dreadfully exposed to each other. People on both sides neglecting 


the avocations to which they have been brought up, take it into 


ing down all the commonplaces and absur- 


t I Is, sett 


ues that come in their wav, from which, at their leisure, they 


draw most profound and logical deductions, and then, some fine 


morning, present the publick with what it is their pleasure to 


Even sailors, generally supposed to be 
he least afflicted with the cacoethes scribendi of any of heaven's crea- 


ires, have yielded to the vence of the times. An American 








lieutenant has lately done rland in six weeks; and an English 
ieutenant a while ago, did the United States in five. Of course the 


1 


Englishman proved himself the smartest fellow by seven days. 


Well, this is the present state of things Sut wait a little. New 
nes of steamboats are building ; railroad travelling is yet im the 
vid. Wait till these fatal facilities are perfected Then farewell to 


. } } ; f . 
he comparativel¥’ cool ar 1 dispassionate views Of society, the dee n 


observations, t ilm and deliberate investigations, the enlightened 
and philosophick reflections ; the caution, the tolerance, the modest 

tlidence which characterize the tive-and-six-weeks book of travel ' 
Such an expenditure of time will then be looked upon as madness 
The laws and institutions of nations will be criticized stop-watch in 


ers and cust 


oms written al- 


road Ske tches,”* ** Lo- 





lying Glances of So- 


“Three days in the United 





dash, hiss—phiz—whiz !- 


Vapour 


Would that the heavens had enabled me to follow the bent of mine 


} 


I would not be whirled about with the rest of my lo- 


comotive-loving contemporaries. The world might go on just as fast 


t 
lual init who would have 





a comfortable vehicle, drawn by tortoises, over a close-cut, smooth- 
rolled, velvet lawn, in which vehicle he would recline, eat peaches, 
and read pastoral poetry 
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entering the parlour door, (having given the last touchesto my long foolishly requires among ail asses. but esr th \ | 
7 g £ g lires amoog ail classe but especially this of Mrs. . 
THE SPECTATOR. = ving | uires 4 ' | 
locks in an upper room,) my first care was, of course, to find my as a necessary preliminary to the exchange of a few commonplace 


amiable hostess, Mrs. Jimcrack, whom I soon espied standing about observations. 1 mean to be understood as asserting that, at a par 
EVENING PARTIES OF THE WOULD-BES. six feet from me, between the rooms. No effort of mine was a 


y 


or ina circie in which we have no right lo suspect the respectability 













































































quate to the task of reaching her, without mak ga desperate rush, of any gentleman preset t, the ceremo of an introduction is s er 
BY A MAN ABOUT TOWN. and overturning about twenty ladies and gentlemen who obstructed fluous ; but, in most other situations, a lady acts discreetly in draw 
the passage I tried the ether entrance, but im vain, for so far from ,acircle arou her, w 1 no we eman may o ate exces 
. sic pomp an’ art, being able to gain the object I sought, | could not advance my foot it pres eol,a under the sanction of # co on acqua 
y cence | heart.” Burns SIX inches bevond the sill There were no lewer than four cot ance, his mwever y the wav . 
“ a a a. man en’ women: ons under full headway, and every part of the carpet, exce 4 Che young lady edt s the eldest dauchter of the we 
But this is gentry’s lil s Idem a small space ithe centre of each circle of dancers, was o¢ rie Mr. Sim s. w - lily a . , | ' equal i re 
It was truly remarked by that singularly-gifted woman, Fanny Despairing of seeing Mrs. Jimerack but ata distance, | narrowed spectability 3 » anv in tow Mr. Sunpk be it 
Kemble, that, at the evening parties of New-York, the company down my desire to gaining a snug nook in w to station mvs« known, was ec sted to the 4 une Uunshisehs- eal enue 
depend more on thé r heels than on their heads, as a source of enter- so that | might wait with as much patience as circumstances per- began t pr e of his ssion under s #0 favo ‘ 
tainment This observation, although an impertinent one, coming, mitted, till a change of affairs should take piace Near me was a that, a ) et with m y « ‘ chs w 1 to » ore ry 
as it did, from one who had been hospitably received by the class gentleman who a pea ed desirous to t his esc cf it man w have dis t or eed a hand 
which she ridiculed, was nevertheless true, as every candid person eighbourhood of an immense lady of nearly two red pounds some tune, and took his place a the w es W sik 
that has attended a few such parties will readily a Imit. Daneing weight, and who was : tly wat r for the ponderons ft erable ¢ This an. as is ely t case, pand 
is made so much the business of the evening, that little attention to move a little, ether to the nght or left, so that an egress fre more attention . ae aft , an alion eal 3 ne 
is paid to anything else, if we except the supper-table, which, | his unpleasant, and, I may say, dangerous situation, n t s childret | p wat of hin idl eal eae 
boldly asseverate, is never neglected, even for the charms of the | effected. Fortunately for him and me, a gentle swaying ¢ ‘ eguently t ‘ uly were t , wanted t 
quadrille or waitz I have sometimes found it diffic t to deter- company near us obiiged the large lady to turn herself s , oanleus te 
mine, which is anticipated ty the receivers of an merife with the which left an aperture, through which he darted with s eae ta yand rank we supremely t Had Mr. Simpkins 
greater delight, dancing, or the satisfying of their nat iral craving ness, as showed how impatient he must have been to brea t rab " nan, W ‘ ind po sp 
for food. I have known some young ladies to be thrown into comparatively fresh air of the hall. There were several candida , could not has iorteinad » ca of his personal 
ecstasies by the reception of a card from some fashionable, at for the unoccupied hall, but I, beimg a little im advance of the s¢ than he now does; a when | saw pat Mrs. J 
whose house they were certain of meeting the best waltzers of the others, and m a line with the path just opened by the escape party, « welf like one who is conscious of } the 
town; and I have known others, who, although passionately fond | prisoner, sueceeded in reaching the desired spot unharmed, save ‘ ' oom. these | of H . 1 are appl 
of dan , have a still higher regard for stewed oysters and chicken | slight rent in the skirt of my new forty dollar broadcloth coat. | cablet y of our would-bes, occurred to me 
salad, and who, after cutting pigeon-wings for three hours without | had been but a few minutes in my new birth, when | discovers , : , 
intermission, can d spose of the wing of a quail orthe breast of a the stout lady's countenance, black as a thunder-cloud, and writhing ! \ 
partridge, with the keenest relish with the most dreadtul « vl s, turned | or f ’ Mrs F that large class of « zens. who are a 
It has long been a source of wonder to me, that young ladies that I had accidentally set my foot upon cc tende mi to = onl di appear > in hb oe “ys 
and gentlemen, who are in the frequent practice of attending parts of her foot-fringe—a circumstance w h, todo mysell com- moment \ ent money for their purpose, they hasten 
evening parties, do not get tired of dancing to the same tunes mon justice, was not wholly the result of my awkwardness, cons tu is tin ces tor those on a much larger scale 
and through the same fivures ; as we become weary of almost a deru o the ample spread ol her feet, and the want of « care « and to ex iV ‘ it their means wiil 
amusements witen too frequently repeated. It would appear, how- her part to keep the foundation directly under the outline of the ow. This ‘ vuliosiee of sian. Shaw ealhen te 
ever, that, instead of considering dancing as an occupation that | superstructure This amiable female and pleasant compa 1was itt vou sec ' after as 7* Meds die Eihn daees 
might well be dispe nsed with, or, at least, indulged m with more the wife of a rich grocer, who, from small beginnings, was be sansie . e wav. & - es auliictontio a 
moderation, they enjoy it after ten years’ practice, with as much | a manof considerable consequence, lived in a fasho ec} - tulle , ao menibe ; by thin tomneeteiilin be 
gust as they did their first quadrille in publ ck, after leaving school. bourhood, and mounted a waist-buckle on the hat of co ‘ re ‘ af " m »uzhood, and a display of fine 
I have no objection to dancing as a means of amusement, espe. | She and [, notwithstanding the insult otiered to her understa aig ture, « ‘ ers j ould seem as if people are 
cially if the assembled company are not so well acquainted, that were soon the best of fnends, and 1 had the pleasure of k ’ ‘ ‘ P endeavour by t show to 
sufficient entertamment for a whole evening may be drawn from | sundry secrets connected with her associates and friends, and of be des eme ance of ' ey were but a few years pres 
conversation But even in this case not more than one room should made intimately ac juainte d, not only with the amount of money o \ l \ r vco #, perhaps, that gentility has) 
be devoted to dancing, nor should the hostess take it for granted | they possessed, but with their pretensions to the elevated situations always sociated with their names, and that they must obtain 
that her guests are either willing to participate in it, or disposed to. they occupied in the world of the haut-t She was seriously of con —_ with the gentry, by an exhibition of all those append 
stand bolt upright against the wall for several hours, with no other the opimon that Mr. Woodenhammer, the auctioneer, was not worth s of eatness which money can purchase A man in New 
object than to see ladies and gentlemen deseribe figures to the more than forty or fifty thousand dollars, al! told; nor « she, ork, grown neh from small beginnings, who should continue to 
discordant sounds extracted from violins by two or three mulattoes. for the lite of her, perceive what right he had to s ose ; ve as before. w any accession to his pride. and @he checli 
How much more rational would !t be to appropriate one parlour to equal to her, whose husband was allowed, by the best jadyes 4 e th . o-proud insolence of these whe call them 
the use of those that choose to converse rather than to evince that, worth nearly half a milion. “ But you know, Mr ® enives hin aunarie would be & sare cess ideo 
as Miss Kemble observed, they depend more on their heels than on | she, “ that there 1s people in the wor d who are so uppish. that ther \ nas , a 
their own and other people's heads, for their evening's pleasure? superiours have the hardest work to keep them down.” My pretty S mn 
It certainly does not speak well for the intelligence of our fash friend pointed out several ladies and gentlemen of distinetion, ivs Il ‘ t Vv many of our would-bes would be content 
able society, that their strong pred ection for dancing should over whom she clarmed as intimate acquaintances: or, to us¢ r ow to see their own t saltecilars on ther tables, to say nothing of 
rule their desire for a pleasant interchange of thought In a well- words, with whom she was as thick as she possibly could be those of their forefathers 
informed circle, dancing may be tolerated as one means of causing One of them was the wife of a nch speculator in real estate, wh I endeavour possible means to draw the pretty Miss 
the evening to pass agreeably to all; especially, as I have before furniture, accor rto Mrs. Jenkins, (my delicate mformant,) r ‘ conversation, but the result of all my efforts was 
remarked, there are many present who are bat very slightly ac- cently cost him no less a sum than filteen thousand dollars; a i 1 ‘ em reply to my observatior She did not 
quainted with, if not total strangers, to one another; but conversa she assured me that the expensive carpets were precisely se her appre t t tto ta but « j d not know what to sav 
tion will be chiefly relied on as a pastime, from which all expect to own, and that there Was no inore to be had for love or money evond the es ts, y ‘ t occurred to me 
denve amusement, if not instruction Thev do not consider | fact she rejoiced in, because it was a source of great vexation a tiat t ‘ stnail talk, os it os te ed. m t be more 
dancing as the sole business, to which all else must vield excepting | envy to her would-be fashionable neighbours, but particularly to Mrs, tast tI not atte t t species of juy ; first 
the supper. In such society you may reasonably expect to spend Jacob Brown and Mrs. John Smith. Mrs. Jer s also stated that b was cert ttos t ‘ 1 secondly, because 
the time delightfully, as vou are certain of meeting some inte the speculator and his vy were become very aristocratical, a t t t, t y i ef, Mr. N summer, a slender 
gent persons capable of amusing you, in whatever frame of mind that they very property ret sed to permit therr children to as ite «VO eman wearing a captiv pair of black mustaches, 
you may happen to be If you are grave, there are not wanting with any but the littl Jeukins, pr scr even tie tlle res ( ( comune l,witht olatr exquisite, to address 
those who will readily enter into conversation with you, on subjects bilities of Mesdames Brown and Smith, because they ¢ r al str V ha chord was touched, as 
congenial to your feelings ; and af vou are elated, there re many those families as aspiring bigher U their prope ! ‘ ‘ \ ‘ ve enonch on such 
lively and well-informed individuals present of both sexes, ready, Mrs. Jenkins added that she was long undecided whether to accept ' very few men of con n sense are qualified to discuss 
at a moment's warning, to enter the intellectual lists, to break a Mrs Juncrack’s invitation or not, as she was uncertain whether it H en was a t pre sy , no , to our wonld-he 
lance with, and perchance to unhorse you would not be letting herself down, to visit the use of whom »bred heira « wndreds of t sands ! 
I will endeavour to describe an evening party, to which I latel she looked upon as an terloper in authentick circles; t that I'he sof t collce had ce y wre t wonders in 
had the honour of being inv ted In downg this I shall begm with on learning the determination of t . tor's wife, Mrs. D 4 translor rt ‘ of two industrious « zens into pretenders 
the card of invitation, (or invife—bah') which all will admit to be | of course there could be no reason for her de g, as Mrs. D ne ' ‘ ‘ wirom very few are entiticd to associate 
a necessary forerunner of any preparation toward cutting a re- was always careful to honour no lady with her society, whose on a fo of perlect ¢ ality My friend Mrs. Jenkins. the fat 
spectable f ire It us lise catching the hare belore troubling your ciatns lo gentilily were 1 the least degree ¢ juivoca | sn _w i rapt at i proarm f these w vy people to her 
self about the manner of cooking it, as some author, the acco portant question b y settled, Mrs. Jenkins came, as we hav ‘ ‘ , rt most fat > manner 
plished Mrs. Glass, I believe, advised It ran thus seer and I ul the preasure Of ina ry her vs s ac 1 ‘ ver t t i y ervation tot ‘ orto ve the ‘ 
“Mrs. Jimera rests the company M “Th 1 receiving a Vé ‘ very press \ te r tie ‘ t es t er rat me 
twentieth inst., a square, Quadrilles ath eve to be given on the ¢ g Friday eve An inte , > the sain that eaibekanelt Datienie 
On observing the intimation that dane ng wasto the prominent rich society of the city was |} mised me, and tl ‘ t i riends lt weve t I could 
occupation of the guests, I almost determined to send a * * seeing and perhaps d ng with Miss ‘Thre ce, the great whole ects ‘ ness on , ' tache. at the 
instead of an acceptance, so as not to be su ected to 1 paint sale haberdasher’s daughter, and with Misse Darba M J » Which ‘ that there 
necessity of hearmg the delightful airs of La Bayadére badly ters of the great Jonah Parbarrel, the shipping-merchant, was he ‘ t ‘ ence betwee ; and that of the lady 
played, and of standing behind a multitude of dancers ti!! the hour out as a strong inducement for me to accept her “ polrte” mvit 1 « t f to v for t ‘ ‘ is | am not well 
of supper. I decided, however, to go, with a view of endeavouring The beautiful Miss Bankstock, whose father is ved t ve t ‘ ext be ranks of rich 
to conquer my aversion to the fashionable mode of conducting richest broker in Wall-street, was » mvited; but whether s ‘ ‘ ‘ of city I have heen told 
parties, and, if possible, to seem, at least in common with others, | we d come or not, unfortunately tor me, was te uncert that ) i ‘ e streeta n 1 for those whose 
to derive pleas ire from the mere contempiation of what ts passing nuch as there had recentiv been 4s t mis erstane vet we ' ca y r yust 
deprived, all the while, of the power to stand undisturbed for the | Mr. Jenkins and the man of stoc k, in reference to a cert tr t | f t to eive the visit of a lady residing in 
space of three minutes together I resolved to spare myself two | saction in ch both had profited, much to the detriment of a pox t fashio ‘ inless the latter should condescend to make 
hours and a half of pain, so I set off in time tv arrive at ten o'clock, | wretch u tiated in the ways of crafty men a call, which m regarded by the former as aligh honour. If 
and found the rooms crammed with human beings, almost to suffo But I have not yet done with Mrs. Jimcrack’s party. On my the by-street, however, should be called a place, then, of cours 


cation. They were, as chemists say, at the first point of satura- | right hand stood a young lady with whom I ventured to begin a | the visit is made and receiwed as between equals ; other conditions, 


Kinds Ol business 





tion; anything beyond this could scarcely have been endured. On | conversation, although | had not been introduced to her, as custom 4s phrenoloyisis say, such as property, and 
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their husbands may follow, being the same on both sides. But if | 


one keeps a carriage and the other does not, it is sufficient ground 
for a marked difference in rank ; while if both have equipages, and 
the coachman of one wears a waist-buckle on his hat, with a shil- 
ling’s worth of gold lace on his collar, and the coachman of the other 
is destitute of these badges of gentility, of course the superiority 
of the livery party is acknowledged on allhands. But let us return 
from this little digression to Mrs. Jimmerack’s assembly. 
The crowd continued to increase till twelve o'clock, when the 
jamb, if I may be allowed the term, became insupportable. The 
dancing continued with scarcely an interval, and the seraping of 
fiddles, mingled with the voices of three or four hundred individuals, 
produced a strange compound of noises, and gave me a headache 
from which I never expect torecover. About midnight supper was 
announced, when a general rush commenced, like the sudden outlet 
of Lake Erie, which is to overflow the whole of the state of New- 
York, together with New-England, as lately predicted by that emi- 
nent professor of geology, Mr. Silliman. [Rather a gloomy pros- 
pect, by the way, for the holders of real estate.} One would have 
supposed that this congregation of would-be’s had not eaten any- 
thing for a week, so eager were they to gain the supper-room In 
time to secure a plate of oysters. I was among the last that arrived 
on the ground ; but all the edibles had been disposed of long before 
I put in my claim, so I came off second best, and actually went 
home without putting anything inside of my cravat, excepting half 
a glass of wine. I approached sufficiently near the table to get so 
fastened in the crowd, that to retreat was no less impossible than 
to advance. I was unfortunate, too, in the position in which I 
became set; for a tall lady, finding it requisite to keep her right 
elbow considerably elevated while her oysters were ¢n transitu from 
plate to mouth, brought it directly under my chin, which compelled 
me, nolens rolens, to louk at the ceiling during the whole time that 
I was thus incarcerated. A more hungry set of ladies and gentle- 
men | never beheld, or rather heard, for to see them, * situated as I 
was,” was out of the question; and [ am sure they must have been 
on short allowance for many days, otherwise their appetites could 
not have caused such an exhibition of voracity. Perhaps the hard 
times had put it out of their power to obtain their regular quantity 
of food, and that they availed themselves of this opportunity to 
bring up arrears and start anew. Whatever the cause may have 
been, not one [myself excepted] practised the principles of Gra- 
ham, the celebrated lecturer and advocate of saw-dust bread, how- 
ever much many of them may have re spected in the abstract, the 
dogmas of that talented gentleman. Some people, I know, are in the 
habit of fasting at least two days prior to a large party, and I here beg 
leave to enter my solemn protest against this unnatural hoarding up, 
as it were, of appetites for suck occasions ; as I consider it an ungene- 
rous abuse of the rational pleasure which the kind hostess designs 
we should enjoy. A party of three hundred who have dined, can, 
at midnight, dispose of some thousands of oysters, to say nothing 
of game and the long list of et ceteras ; but when they hold back 
for two or three days, and bring with them an extra quantity of 
hunger, it is enough to ruin any man, be he as rich as Croesus or 
John Jacob Astor 
The feeding being concluded. down rushed the party to recom- 
mence dancing ; and having recruited their strength, at it they went 
with renewed vigour, and, apparently, with pleasure increased ten- 
fold. Quite contented with what I had seen, I took French leave, 
and in a few minutes was snugly ensconced in bed 
Such is an imperfect description of the only party of consequence I 
have this winter attended, and what with my headache, the ruin of 
my new clothes, to say nothing of the delightful conversation of 
the inflated Mrs. Jenkins, | am quite bereft of all desire to be 
present on another occasion of the kind. I cannot appreciate the 
excellent society of the would-be’s, as | am a plain man, and have 
not been educated in such a manner as to regard with feelings of 
delight the refined manners, mustaches, and other peculiarities of 
this class. I must, in future, confine myself to the humble circle 
to which I belong, be content to admire at a distance the lords and 
ladies of the golden god, and not again presume to mingle with 
those who, perhaps, consider me an intruder, and whose elevated 
positions, unfortunately for me, prevent their encouraging the aspi- 
rations of individuals so obscure as myself. 


Remarks.—The foregoing article is, of course, a burlesque, and 
not a frue picture of any class, least of all of the refined society of 
New-York, Fanny Kemble and our correspondent to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The latter, it is apparent, has seen very little of the 





world, and is altogether a stranger to the refined and polite circles 
of this country 
because it contains several good hits 
with another paper on the same subject but of an opposite charac- 
We honour the man who 


We have inserted his communication, however, 
and in order to contrast it 





ter, which will be published next week 
is the architect of his own fortunes ; but pretentions to refinement, 
grounded upon wealth alone, has been, in all ages and countries, 
fit themes for the satirist.—a. Pp. 


A MELANCHOLY TRUTH.—A man of genius consumes one portion of 
his life in painfal studies ; another in addressing his labours to the 
publick ; in the last inconsiderable remnant of his life, he, perhaps, be- 
gins to enjoy the publick esteem for which he had sacrificed its solid 
consolations, his fortune, his tranquillity, and his domestick cares 
Amid the funereal cypress, he sees the green leaves of the laurel. He 
resembles a veteran soldier, who, at the moment he is carried from 
the trenches in an expiring state, receives the honours of promotion 

Apratiy.—Apathy is one of the worst moral diseases, as it not only 
incapacitates us from combating the encroachments of vice, but closes 
every avenue of our souls to the approach of virtue. 


THE SATIRIST. 


CONTENTS OF A MODERN NEWSPAPER. 


THE INDEPENDENT BANNER OF TRUTH. 
PETER NAPOLEON SNIGGINS, EDITOR AND PROFRIETOR. 


New-York, Friday, April 1. 


EDITORIAL. 


Our readers are aware that a discussion has been going on for 
the past week between our paper and the Morning Oracle, on the 
subject of the weather in January. As we are now about to bring 
it to a conclusion, we will, with our usual impartiality, present a 
brief summary of the arguments on both sides. On Monday last the 
Oracle came out with this extraordinary assertion: ** The weather 
is generally cold in January !’’ Whether this egregious falsehood 
originated in the preposterous ignorance of the booby who miscon- 
ducts the Oracle, or in his notorious contempt of veracity, we leave 
it to our readers to determine. Be that as it may, we immediately 
set the Oracle right in our paper of Tuesday, by stating the fact 
that the weather is seldom cold in January. The Oracle, with its 
usual intemperate violence, responded that the weather 1s always 
cold in January'! ‘To which we, of course, replied that the wea- 
ther is never cold in January. Wall our readers believe it! Yes- 
terday, stubbornly resisting all conviction, and plunging deeper and 
deeper in the mire of ignorance and duplicity, the Oracle had the 
assurance to allege that the weather is as cold as a cucumber in 
January!!! 

We have omitted the personalities and vituperations with which 
the Oracle has loaded us in the course of this controversy. We dis- 
dain to recriminate. We consider all personalities beneath a gen- 
tleman; and wrapt up in dignified silence, we only smile at the 
abuse of this imbecile idiot, this sneaking bufioon, this thrice sodden 
dunce, this demon in human shape—we mean in a shape intended to 
be human—this red-haired, blear-eyed, hurmp-backed, bandy-legged, 
bottle-nosed, long-eared donkey ; this chaunting cherub, this Sing- 
Sing singing-bird, this bank hireling, this kitchen cabinet scullion, 
this shirtless ruftlian, this drinking, lying, swearing, gambling, thiev- 
ing, litidinous, murdering son of a gun, this walking corruption, 
this thrice-cowskinned-and-ninety-nine-times-kicked poltroon, this 
bought and sold Judas Iscariot—this—in short—this editor of the 
Oracle. Once for all, to put an end to the controversy, we assure 
the Oracle, point blank, and to his utter confusion, that the weather 
in January is as hot as Vesuvius. 





OUR CIRCULATION, 


Our circulation! ay, there’s the rub, there’s the thorn in our 
neighbour's side, the pricks against which the clumsy foot of the 
Oracle is kicking. It is well known our circulation exceeds that of 
any other paper by one hundred thousand copies 
most resorted to by advertisers; and this accounts for the ma- 


heious attacks made upon us by the Oracle—the following, for 


Hence we are 


example : 

“There is an expedient in much request with the scribblers of the day to 
bring anybody's reputation into disrepute, by propounding through the co- 
lumnas of a newspaper, a string of impertinent queries, calling upon the de- 
voted individual to admit or deny that he has been guilty of the most un- 
heard-of crimes. This course is sure of answering its purpose one way or 
other. Perhaps the paper never meets the eye of the accused, or if it does, 
he disdains to notice it. In either case, silence is taken for confession by 
the candid, enlightened and liberal publick. Butif he does reply, it is still 
worse for him ; he finds himself invelved in an expensive and disgraceful 
newspaper controversy, and his character is ruined by the very circumstance 
of its bemg the subject of such a controversy. Shame upon the cowardly 
assassin who can resort to such despicable artifice! Compared to him, the 
baretaced hbeller is respectable, for Ae is not a coward at least.” 

We are sure the above was penned by the Oracle in the express 
object of doing us an injury; as our large circulation makes our 
paper the chosen vehicle for the articles so unfairly reflected upon 
We accordingly have had the Oracle indicted for malicious slan- 
der, and we contidently expect an indignant jury to award us at 
least ten thousand dollars damages, in righteous vindication of the 
liberty of the press, and as a balm to our lacerated feelings. In the 
meantime, we shall not be turned from the plain path of our duty ; 
and we insert the followimg article, as we will any other of the kind, 
when as well paid for. We know nothing, indeed, of Mr. Wilkins; 
but if he feels himself aggrieved, we are perfectly willing to act with 
our accustomed liberality, and to publish his reply on the usual terms. 


A FEW PLAIN QUESTIONS TO MR. PETER WILKINS. 


Did or did you not poison your grandmother with a pie made of 
rats, which had died of quack pills ' 

Did or did you not throw your wife out of the garret window, and 
dislocate her arm? 

Did or did you not fling your youngest son right above the steeple 
of St. Patrick's cathedral, so that the poor little fellow in falling was 
impaled on the spire t 

Did or did you not blow up the Orphan Asylum, by which two 
hundred and fifty-seven fatherless babes miserably perished, the 
thermometer at the time being fifteen degrees below zero? 

Did or did you not set the North River on fire, to the great pre- 
judice of the fish market ? 

Did or did you not vote against the patriotick Simpkins? 

When these questions are answered to our satisfaction, we have 
a few others to propound. More anon. 


GREAT AND GLORIOUS NEWS! 


THE BALL ROLLING AND GATHERING AS IT ROLLS!! 
THREE CHEERS FOR OHIO!!! 

We have just received advices from Ohio that Mr. McGrub 
the administration candidate for the office of constable of Rattle 
Snake village, has been elected by a triumphant majority of three 
votes!!! 

POSTSCRIPT 


We were somewhat premature in announcing the election of Mr. MeGrub. 
It appears, after all, the oppostiion candidate has been elected by a majority 
of fifteen. We congratulate our readers on the result. In the last election, 
it will be remembered the opposition had a majority of twenty-one, by which 
it appears we have acquired an accession of strength to the extent of six 
votes. This is decisive of the question of the triumph of pure demo- 
cracy, and the indubitable elevation of Mr. Thompson, the hero of Hoboken, 
to the presidential chair 

BY EXPRESS. 

In our anxiety to lay the latest news before our readers, we in- 

cur the enormous expense of stopping the press, to announce the 


news just come in by express— Nothing new. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTE, 


The other day the king of the French observed to our distin- 
guished statesman, Daniel Webster, that his coat appeared to be ra- 
ther too short for him; to which the witty senator replied, * Ah, 
sire, it will be long enough before I get another.” We venture to 
say there is nothing to match this in Joe Miller. 


DISTRESSING CASUALTY. 


Yesterday as a celebrated poet was patting a dog, on a sudden 
the pertidious animal made a snap at his astonished nose. The 
unfortunate individual immediately went down on all-fours, and 
bounced about the room like a cracker, wagging his tail and slaver- 
Even in this 
melancholy situation his poetical powers did not quite forsake him, 
for he was distinctly and repeatedly heard to recite the following 


ing at the mouth in all the horrours of hydrophobia 


stanzas— 
“Row ' 
Wow '' 
kidd 


Which is supposed to be a hymn in Irving’s unknown tongue. 


MELANCHOLY SUICIDE, 

It is our painful duty to announce the death of our worthy fellow- 
citizen, Assistant Alderman Guttle, who yesterday committed suicide 
by a surfeit of turtle soup and canvass backs. No cause is assigned 
for the rash act. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November 





LITERARY NOTICES, 

Caleb Williams— Two volumes 
A leaf in the first volume is torn, and the printer's devil has left 
the impression of his thumb on a page of the second volume. The 
copy sent us by the publishers will fully justify the severity of these 
remarks. We therefore feel it our imperative duty to say we can- 
not recommend this work to our readers, but pronounce it the low, 

contemptible, stupid drivelling of some obscure ighoramus. 





Prosy Dosy—an historical romance 


We have not had time to read a word of this work ; but we con- 
fidently recommend it to our readers as the most intellectual pro- 


duction of the age. We have no hesitation to say there is more 


of mind, more of that which sets people a-thinking in these two 
volumes, than in all Scott has ever written. 


Searsburgh Poetry ; consisting of beautiful productions of the mind end fancy 
tn sentiment and language, arded by the prodigaitty of genus; a garland of 
miscellancous poems, on novel and interesting subjects ; also, several acros- 
ticks, ingeniously arranged and happily calculated to amuse and delight ; toge- 
ther with a poetick eulogy on the characters of Thomas Jefferson and John 

Adams, late presidents of the United States. By Wilham Eaton 


This beautiful volume is the most admirable effort of poetick 


genius that has appeared since the death of Byron, whose vacant 
throne Mr. Eaton is surely destined to fill, unless anticipated by the 
amiable cockney, Alfred ‘Tennyson, or the ponderous Pop Emmons 


Our poet acts upon the rule of Horace, to blend amusement with 


} 


mstruction. The reader will certainly find both in the following 


stanza : 
* From seventeen hundred thirty-f re, 
Thuis information I denve, 
nigh as ever I could learn, 
In Boston was John Adams borrt 


” 


In speaking of Thomas Jefferson, our author displays considerable 
anatomical lore 





“He, bemga and ar 
Possessed k he 
4 curtous th € € 
To which « agree.” 





Very curious, indeed ! 


We advise all who intend to acquaint themselves with Pope's 
‘Essay on Man,” if they have not already done so, to set about it 
without delay; for we can assure them Pope's Essay will never 


more be heard of when it has been compared with the following 


essay, by William Eaton 











oa & A «€« 
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* An Essay. 
* For poetry and crosticks round, 

Some set em down for evil, 

While I in the great chair am found, 
To serve them as a swivel ; 

Yet some wil! say, while I'm in play, 
And strive their minds to boggle, 

They'd sooner have the swivel out, 
And in its place a toggle '” 

My wig! such poetry as this 
Must set vou all a-goggie! 


It may be surmised we ourselves added the two last lines as an 
involuntary tribute; and we own the soft impeachment. But | 
enough has been said to demonstrate that the poetry of William 
Eaton is as sublimely unintelligible as the prose of Coleridge. 


Praise cannot go higher. 





THEATRE. 


* To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 


To raise the genius, and to mend the heart.” i) 


UNPARALLELED ATTRACTION ! | 





STUPENDOUS, EGREGIOUS, ENORMOTS, PRODIGIOUS, PORTENTOUS AND 
PREPOSTEROUS success! ! 


In consequence of the triamphant and overwhelming success of 
the Grand Romantick Melo Dramatick Tale of Terrour, called | 


THE SIX MIDNIGHT MURDERS, i] 


written expressly for this or any other theatre, by Mr. Caper, the 
celebrated London dramatist ; and which has been received, night 
after night, by an enthusiastick and delighted audience, with shouts | 
of applause and the most hideous approbation, it will be repeated 


this evening 
IN THE COURSE OF THE PERFORMANCE, 





| 
| 
An wateresting view of a Charnel House, with skulls and marrow 
INVOCATION OF DEMONS 

GRAND DANCE OF GHOSTS AND SKELETONS. 

Mr. Charles Brazen, Esquire, of Yorkshire, the celebrated 
American tragedian, will, in his popular character of Raw Head 
aud Bloody Bones, commit six murders, to the tune of Jim 


Crow 





Tern fick apparition of a Fiery Dragon and twenty Snap-Dragons. 


| 
| 
| 
Mr. Bellow, the other American tragedian, who has been pro- | 
A s . | 
nounced by one of the printer's devils in a Boston paper, ** Equal 

to Booth !” will perform Hamlet on horseback, standing on his head. | 


. . +7 . . | 
A Grand Procession of Starved Elephants, Dromedaries, Horses, Camels, Baboons | 


and Tom Cats 
| 


Mr. Snipes, the celebrated Man-Monkey, who is nightly received | 
with yells of applause and tears of sympathy, by a crowded and | 
intelligent audience, will go through his extraordinary performances 
of tumbling and scratching his head, and conclude by hanging him. 
self to his own tail. 

The celebrated Mademoiselle Tourbillon will spin round on the 
tip of her big-toe nail for three hours, with her left foot on a level 
with her ear, and bore a hole in the stage, through which she will 
disappear in a flash of fire and brimstone | 


Terrifick view of the Infernal Regions. 





TREMENDOUS EXPLOSION OF SQUIBS AND CRACKE 
Terrific Combat, by Miss Thumb 


AWFUL CONFLAGRATION OF SPIRITS OF WINE. 


On Saturday, the celebrated Master Squall, only two years old, 
in Richard the Third, on which occasion the free list will be tetota- 


eiously suspended. 





ORIGINAL TALES. 
THE PHANTOM BRIDE—CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST 
And laying her hand tremulously upon his arm, she whispered 


these appalling words —— 
(To be continued.) 





MARRIED : 
Mr. John Cake to Miss Martha Head, al! of this city 





is truly sa 
es make 
tty head, 


( marriage | 
t doth strange chan 
orio! what was aM 
Is now a Patty-cake 








DIED: 


At Tvyburn, of suffocation, Mr. Paul Bamboozle. He was an 
affectionate husband, a kind father, 


He has left three wives and twenty 


a generous frend, a sincere 
christian and an honest man 
children to mourn his loss 

Another revolutionary hero gone.—Ihed at the Bellevue Alms- 
House, Captain John Watson, a soldier of the Revolution, in the 
ninety-seventh year of his age. His memory is embalmed in the 
tears of a grateful country. 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Plain Truth will not suit our columns. Common Sense is inad- 
missible. We don't know what Honesty means. 
respectfully declined. No Mistake is under a great mistake; we 
he proper vehicle for personalities 


Decency is 


can tell him our paper is not the 
We admit that till within these few days we have justly held up Mr. 
Snooks to publick execration as a thief, a liar and a cut-throat ; but | 
we wish No Mistake to understand that since Mr. Snooks has 
become a subscriber to our paper, there is no longer any truth in 
such aspersions ; we will, however, print No Mistake’s communi- 


cation, if paid for. A Nuisance is under consideration 


| 
| 


|, Mount Olympus, and seen the 


| culating and unimaginative 


| melancholy and seri 


\ ways, which frequently vents itself in suicide 


our country. 
the British army.) to Constantinople 


dragged by the heels, to be flang into the Bosphorus. 1 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


We have seldom presented our readers with so pleasant a mumber of the Mtrror as 
the present one. The original matter ts by a variety of authors, and 1s tnir- 
resting and exceedingly well written throughout. Our resources are now so 
ample, our stores of ortginal papers s0 abundant, that we feel confident subse- 
quent tmpressvons will fully sustain the reputation of this periodical. We 

assure the reader there will be no flagging on our part, Out that every exertion 

shall be made to give sprit, variety and prgquancy to these columns The porm 
by Mr. WiLLIs ts, tn our opumon, the best that he Aas published since his 
return from Ewrope.—“ The Dismal Man,” from our old friend, Mr. Cox, 
abounds tn quiet Aumour, and has all the characteristicks of this popular 
wreter.—" The Unpublished Remains of a late Asiatick” t# very poetick 
and wnaginative, and truly gorgeous and oriental Those entetled * Past and 
present mode of moving about,” and the “Contents of a Modern News- 
paper,” are admtrabie 


The following original papers are filed for insertion in our next :—* Washington 








in the Session,” 6y N. P. Wiiiis.—“ A Colloguy with the Past,” dy Wit 
Liam S. SOMNER.—* Thoughts on a Scull.” A Poem,” by GRENVILLE 
MELLEN, end “ Lines for Musick.” 

The annezed articles are respectfully deciined:—“lon and the Wrecker's 


*Stanzas to 


Daughter,” by en old dramatist.—** The remedy for Mobs” 





Miss Tree.”—** The Mayor and Corporatiot “The Effects of the Re- 

straining Law.”"—* The Independent Man.”—* New Misenes of Tluman 
fe."—** Sonnets of the Seasons.”—** Reveres of a Bache! “ The Re- 

tribution "—** Hope.”—** Too much Care.”—** An Interesting Incident.” 





* Journal of a Day."—*“ St. Valentine's Eve *A Comick Adventure 
“To the Author of Hope Leshe.”"—* F 
* The F 


ecentrnick Sketches.” 


* Tasso.”’- 
rst Fault.”—* Emma.” 


* Thalaba.”—*A Retrospective Review.” 
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Miss Pardoe.—The are from a 


of high 


Letter from following extracts private 


letter, addressed to a lady literary fame, by the very young and 


|| very talented authoress, Miss Pardoe, whose works are well known in 


She has lately mace a journey, with her father, (an officer in 


As will be seen by her letter, she has 
enjoyed uncommon opportunities, and the two volumes of which she 


speaks will be, doubtless, of very unusual interest. Our readers cannot 


fail to be, in the meantime, gratified with the following extracts from he 


very fluent and gracetul letter. 
Constantinople, August 28, 1836 


“Truly, this the very land of enchantment’ the imbodyment and 


presence of the ‘thousand and one nights 


is 


and, thanks to my determine 


perseverance, | have seen a few things which will be novel to an English 


The Turkish beauty, half benmed 
here the 


reader amid the satin cushions of her 





luxurious divan, in a gilded harem, w light streams blandly through 


painted lattices, telling the costly beads of her pearl chaplet, or sweeping 


the silver strings of her jewelled theorbo, with hands lke the petals of the 
river-lily ; the Turkish noble, in the seclusion of his salemlick, smoking his 


diamond-cinctured chibouk, surrounded by his slaves, each of whom loves 
him as a father: the stately chiek Islam, pealing out the name of Allal 
within the sacred mosque of St. Sophia, and ten thousand turbaned heads 


holy sound. I have stood on the highest pont of 


alnst another tar beneat! 


bowed to the dust at the 
uds hurled one a 









me, with the shock of two contending armies, until my brain whirled as I 


watched the aerial warfare ; and before the trattor’s gate, beneath the bat 


tlements of Mahomet's castle, through which the strangled Janissaries were 


have heard the 
high-born Haroun make the saloons of the imperial palace vocal with the 


ballads of the sultan, and the howling dervishes yell forth their blind and 


demomack bigotry in the secret places of their mad devotion. I have 
visited palaces and mad-houses—deserts and ruins. In short, | have led 
as busy a life as any little personage inthe omimions of his sublime high- 


With the 
Turks themselves I am far more delighted than] anticipated. Could Sultan 
Mahmoud, who ts truly one of the greate men of the in addition to 
all his other astonishing reforms, put an end to profligacy among his people, 


ness, the ‘ Brother of the Sun,’ and ‘ Shadow of the Universe.’ 
age, 


there is no guessing at the degree of perfection to which they might arrive , 
but while the women are kept in so general a state of ignorance, (an igno- 
rance which, | am nevertheless bound to admit, is but too consistent with 
their present socral degradation,) one great moral impetus is necessarily 
wanting. I have found the Greeks precisely what I expected—shrewd, 
juick-witted, enthusiastick and false 
and the Jews, debased and deg: 


the Armenians heavy, plodding, cal 
a de 
it 
rather marred than 





aded to 
gree England. Of the heaven-impressed country 
needless to speak ; nature has done all, od 

The Bosphorus is even now rolling on, in its blue 
my windows; the Giant's Mountaim 
the Asian coast, studded with 


unguessed-at in is 


man has 
heightened its beauty 
is ke 





loveliness, beneath ung out 
against the clear sky ; 
stretches away to the nght and left; 
fig-trees almost in the apartment. Yet, amid al! this, dearest f 


heart yearns toward home, my beloved mother 


palaces and forests, 


and | have a group of mulberry and 
end, my 


and all these kind ones 


who have made my life one long holiday; and when | remember that, in 
one short month, I shall be speeding on toward the land of my love, my joy 
motstens my eves with sometiung that almost seems to be a tear 

“IL have confined my work to two large volumes, and I have taken a few 


charming sketches for the purpose of istrating it, as we as bringing 
home a collection of costumes, admirably painted by an alan artist l 





shall not trouble vou with accounts of balls and dinners and the different 


assies, as dancing and eating are nearly similar everywhere 


whom you 


em 


to you of indivi Wil feel ho possible intere 














ither beg yout eve how deeply and sin vy sensible lam to the en 
inmg fnendship of which I have so muc sto be 

and with what delight | look forward to | vet nu it 
do, and several | aces to Visit in the neel t dof the city, tw 4 
rh horse and a slack rein on shore, and a swilt cangue on the ¢ ul ! 
shall, | dare say, accomplish it within the given time The nperial u 
age was a Splendid pageant, and it happened most fortunately for me is! 

] not, In any other manner, have withessed s san eX 

nental mag cence 1 month which we passed in Asia Min was a 
period of una ed en ment. We trust t ein I i t vin 
November. Unfortunately, the quarantine at © a has just been 1 
on account of the plague |! e, which is, however, extre y eXaggerat« 
we hope, nevertheless, that it may be again reduced neat w th, as the 
lisease always slackens in September, I ¢ inte the nu t of a plague 
em amprent 4 it three months ago, witl it ha the lea i 7 the 
nature ot the place, until the uls my compa Ss ware my 
anger, and caused met i I shudder now, when I er it 
he squa and ha aked children, the haggard a iTe-W women, the 
wid and emaciate pat its, and the piaintive tones iw they cned, 
*‘Amaun' aman! pity, vy’ and implored a charity which no one dared 
inger long enough to al 1 

The tendency of Goethe's Werther.—The wing is translated from the 
German :-—The n of * Werther,” and the wonderful sensation which it 

ng the vouth of Germany, may be attributed, in a measure, to 


produce d amor 


with a certain spirit « 


th 


the influence of English poetry, which ts imbued 


t, with i 


us reflection, which is aj se already predis 


posed from idleness, solitariness, love, or other internal or extraneous 
causes, to produce a loathing of life and disgust with the world and its 
The study of this literature 





had, at that time, become general among the youth of Germany. “ Young's 


Night Thoughts,” 





* Gray's Elegies,” and the lke, had filled the seri 

















racter of the Germans with sad reflections (issian furtiste a pertectiy 
befitting locality f i this melancholy in the remotest Thule, on the grey, 
immensurable he m1 of Caledonia. The monologues of Hamict were 
known by heart and recited by every one, and all believed to have as good a 
r to be melancholy as the prince of Denmark, although they nether had 
seen a ghost nor had they a val father to avenge Cioethe felt s i 
fluence u ud Was harassed at that time by constant tl ghts of 
suicide In king a in history for the various means w were 
made Use { ¥ villerent persons, to take their own lives, he w struck ‘ 
the grandeur and tree of mind with which the emperour Othe had com 
initted this deed; who, having concluded, for the general we t the 
empire, to quit this wor wit s Ire s to @ splendid supp ! i 
which he plunged, with his own hands, a sharp dagger into his heart This 





deed only seemed to Goethe worthy of imitation, and be became convinced 
that no one shou ‘ w hits to leave this world of their own chore, 
unless they could act, in ® matter, as (Mho had don Amor Acollection 
of arms Goethe found a we ‘ ed dagger, Which he kept coutinmually 
with him and laid it nightly by s bod-side, amd, previous to eat vishing 
the ht, he tre to force the sharp point an tach 
or two into his “ not succes he a ast 
laughed at hinse ’ a and dete i t ve 
But to do this w elt the necessity of produc 
something, in Ww spoken, this lnpor 
tant subject, s sj ‘ t te mil the 
elements, which he carrie ut within binse ! 5 © line it found 
he could not succeed in this production, for the want of some occurrence or 
fact in which he might tm ythem., This was furnished him suddenly by 
the death of an individual, caused by an unhappy passion for the young wile 
an old gentleman Goethe hinuwse ved, at that lime, on ierms of 
tnendslip and close intimacy with a vou ladv who had been tmarric .) 
her parents, and against her w , to a disagrecablc of man She telt her 
self unhappy in her new situation, having it lately left the vely Valley 
of the Rhine, for a darkly-situated merchant's house in the city, which she 


entered as a step-mother to several children, some vears older than herse il 














Her mind and Goethe's harmonized and responded to each othe They 
ved together tn « ike confidence, without anvthing ke passion being 
mixed tn tie ite nse Goethe's warm and lively participation m her 
comp iaiuts ot her unhappy situation, made matters rather Worse than better 
He soon found this state of things insupportable All the trouble mm lite 
which results from such intimacies, seemed to weigh more than doubly 
heavy upon him, and it required some new and powerful resolution to free 
him from this Phe death of the mdividual above alluded to aroused hu 
from his dreams. Ut offered t nee the desired fact, and the si nity 
of the circumstances atte ig tt with his own situation, affected him eo 
deeply, that he cou hot hely eathing inte his pre ction all that glowing 
passion which admits of no stinction between fiction and reality Ihe 
isolated himself entirely, recalled all that had agitated his mind for some 
time back, and under these circum ces he wrote “ Werth in four 
weeks, Without having pre isiyt ught to paper cither a scheme of the 
Whole or the particular treatment of amy part t (eoethe bimeself calls it 
a sort of “ general ¢ leas i after which swan felt ad and free, 
and entitled to new ©.” lathe same degre« thad reheved and cheered 
up his mend to chan eality u te i, SO Were his frends « fused by 
the perusal tle t “ kK, inasmuch as they thought i necessary to 
change the fiction inte reality, and to imitate such @ romance, and even to 
ow their own brains out The same effect which was at first felt by the 
few, was produced upon the | wk at large, and the little book, which, to 
Goethe, ha een very benehelal, Was proclaimed a8 most injurious in ite 
tendency upon s 

The wind bloweth where ul (eth A student in one of our « ores, a few 
years ago, ca m the proper officer and ent da complaint that his room 
was so cold and uncomfortable, that he could not eceupy it. “ You have 
nothing to do,” said the officer, * but to list the door, and keep the wind out, 
and all wi ewellen bh.” * You forget,” reyomed the complainant, * that 
that wou only make t you know, ** the 


¢ matter worse , for the Dible says, 


wind blowceth where tt listeth 





Toct.—One of the most cations to which the philosophy of 
mind may be st ervient, ts us exercise of the power of analysia, 
in avoiding Sulyects in conversation, and even words and actions, from 
which suspic jon could extract any simple that formes a part in its own un 
happy combinations nore particularly, in guarding against any remark 


which could suggest to another a train of ideas, the reverse of that which 


policy Would dictate ¢ umanity prompt 





The World. —Mr. Snowden has retired from this popular urnal, and it is 
now under the eaclusive editorial management of Mr. Chur an old and 
valued correspondent of our own The more we see of the “ World the 
better we like it It is a very agreeable sheet, and we think it destined to 
take a permanent stand among the pe wiicals of the count 

Sa/magund: The f Wing scraps, clipp« n the thousand and one 
ou als Tece ‘ at this thee Wiki ser Whip up @ few moments 
pleasantly 

Madame de Gen * sore ‘ wr unian for putting 
hs W en by ma ‘ 7 : > tipeon © Sane she *Never do 
t,’ sa she “ t af h betwee t 

A pet la; ‘ A plere ‘ tle ' tiess ‘ 
tress ex ] I I ‘ we r n 

A nobleman who pa wed one ot tures to Poussin—" You 

nly want powe ‘ toe heey ‘ ' ' 

A ‘ erence to the cu ' thoat 

to le ‘ 5 ¥ it his} Al pretence 
stea 4 s ‘ “ 

Jan ' t ‘ eh ‘ tin © was t “ b 
set ste ty ! h tie | ‘ " t of a 
petty « ' 

(real men, ike wate I ema oh parts an isk alles in 
their the s, Whereby at i we them may 6a h hh thine 
and trou 

A ba t erved tl ew y, it certain of a wife erfecthy 
go \ stander ‘ him t S| & “ s few sur vere to be 
had ready mad 

None ares win ea sif-w cd people, wt know t enough 
to excit ‘ | t , hus to ¢ et ct 

1 lis n e, 4 ' iu tse ' u en h RICK 
ian tol i neg s it ery w (Cully KuUCss massa 
ha ine it be way A 

When we ea © we ‘ ub wate 1 the family owr 
tempers ne pany our tor 

There are many ! sinevery persons ewl hare not pent in any 
thing important t ecessary that U . ' not be passed idly 

At a publick garden in the suburbs of I nh, & Waiter, observing one of 
his master’s customers um before his | was paid, roared out to @ 
brother attendant—*“ Run, run, Bob, there's two teas anda glass of brandy 
and water escaped over the fence—catch ‘em.” 


sure enough,” said Murphy, 
here tll three 


this country 


Patrick, thi 


a merchant's family 


“ By St is a heathen 
who had entered 


o’clock, at all, at all.” 


“noon don't come 
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WHEN THE DAY WITH ROSY LIGHT. 
A BEAUTIFUL SWISS SONG—ARRANGED BY F. STOCKHAUSEN 
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When the day with ro-sy light, In oe me glad ap-pears, And the dus-ky _.. of night, Melt a-way in acw- -y tears, Up the sun-ny hills I roam, To 
sha 
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Oh! ‘tis sweet at early day 
To climb the mountain's rocky steep, 
And hear the birds and blossoms gay 
Wakening from their happy sleep. 
Noon may have its sunny glare, 
Eve its twilight and its dew, 
| Night its soft and cooling air, 
But give me morning blue. 
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ould not fail to produce a desirable reform here, and we would really fee 
it cant more sé usly upon these sald play-bills, if 1f Were not 


: : 
DRINK AND AWAY. | THE FINE ARTS. ; spose 


it, at this moment, we have some t S In earnest Of Our OWn to stroke off, 

















. The o of the arts justly denominated fine d , 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM CROSWELL. || The one the ar istly non ited fine, that one which is most es- ciihiaiy: tatewian ae hichiesak. mannhe. waenen. te ermit us. for once 
|| sential to our con sf anthell ce, aiuaniane hae eon bu Seidl tan nie hich cuse our boldness, ¢ ader, if it_us, for on 
. ) | > 1 ' +} errate) we should have no dith« tv in doing i! our arrere garde ot si 
There is a beantiful rill in Barbary received into a large basin, which |} P@ We mean architecture Ist ecause the mor ! es are : ts w ‘bring up the mn hos r. in? r wor 
” | > intimat . ted ht vt? “om . al 64 ers and agents ( < yup th nithon, o i anne ords, 
irs a name signifving “ Drink and Away,” from the great danger of meet es mately ce ected with this art Is it because we de ht to float in { t t ' Hav with the “ 
inns itn 7 . poate nesta" hcodiee a0 * } fre vy translated, settle their arrears aAVIng « c ith the play-bills, dor 
ing with rogues and assassins,— Dr. Shaw | ' is of imagina rrather an to study e principles of the art where € <rem ae ofthe ’ Ae ’ 2 at > i “ee 
so much of thes and usetu scol ed Ww the sublime a beautit ? our duty and unm oul ¢ \ s « s. », me ! st 
| hth ibli i uliful 
»' nile t ) lood-} ' nt “He fest ard th rs 
Ur! pilgrim and rover, Not !-hound want-wasted, } Be it what it may, we are very deficient inthe knowl e necessary to a due endly ‘ ey ntinually manite towa he Mirror, eam to have 
ledouble t ste ' 8 flere than the } * ° steeped t r rses inti t s, tur ser to 1 1} » 
_ Re ible Thy haste I er n y i t ant science We see buildings that strike us t ithe 5 ' e Le waters, \ ~ he theatres, 
st tilloe dass | t t " < Tr to despatc} the {fs hat t 
N rre thee ver Pa V \ on 3 » ther uiry . : w! we W 1\ r est t ice is left. 
Life's wear — waste Or drink and away st. 1 sa t ed w the conter f Of the Park we have little to say except that ess the manager be de 
forest ran + e hie of 
Ere the wild neer Though s : 7 stant Church. we can give 1 eason for our dé het sirous of kee s audience in é irk, we would susyest his throwi 
Thy footsteps betray Thv God 1s thy stay 1} But it is another te e which has ied us to venture a few words on the a little more tug the performances This can be easily accomplishe 
HT i, . ’ ) 
To trouble an ‘ t im alee ubmect of ar ecture We mean the Parthenon, or, in our lane ‘ v making some alteration m the gas depart At present this es 
drink ; hough deep t al, . Or, ir plain language, i i 
Oh, dru ik and away \ . not in diamav,. the Reeord (tice We cannot but re nhe s bu 1 as the ugly j wears a 1 ! i t We recor iM 
Ilere lurks the dark savage But, wrapt int \ " } ja A place ass ited wit eas of misery and yrrowr Yet, without 9 ct-devant Young Rapid S nto v sv ca ute 
By night and by day, kontot \ t tof a single wall, there it stands, the most symmetrical, elegant, That the alit {1 National is better suited to general theatri 
To rob and to ravarze, When the fou Elysiar eau nthe city, Su s the magick of this fine a fa te epresentat st iter al | rmances exclusively, has been pr 
\ I 
or scruples to slav Thy thirst shail allav }} ture But, turther, it is the most perfect building independent of its exte va recent result. If the corps operatique, fresh from the land of s 
He wa for the " r s € " t the Wa nst 
t 
1 his p ‘ ses 
. ain 1 prey F Rea have vou when s ss in hought by what means ‘ “ el t ' 
ll stain the still water s ¢ s 
‘ “Th st were er 1 ‘ n ea \ ise § i take fire in con s ¥ » w i 
drink and away ' ; 
hen drink and awa ‘ © stairca ve t " und y wite ° - : , 
With toil though thou lancuish, t 1 t thee A I its, | ss sick ‘ 1u s Ste . 
Tl ule y | eve ha s I s efits By y 
s ’ min Wi ! : 4 f s \ s Mv Vv l iA ( I his exter 
ot ! I ’ 
. ' * ‘ Fi ” ’ rm s 
Phere’s death in delay lhen, drink and aw t ! eve we to be fire There is but one suc ; € 
New-York, a il is Re Ontice s t Cren . e 
P } j 
t 
‘ > > » I “ s t € why ma . . 
LITERARY NOTICES, f ct 
‘ ‘ i I ny ! ‘ Ww 
1 line n tpa q ’ t \ s.t ' ” . yi ‘ wh. t L t 0 t 
N. PP. W now mm ‘ . ” vi s SirM 
\ ' 
in an elegant dt ecu ‘ | ‘ | ? : y I I Miss W a Her N 
f work w be re iV ) } . . neal . 4 c , 
‘ t r NY 
t 1 s \w ( i } ‘ 
The I Wreath Mrs. Sa 11 | P 
Ma ( rand Lyon : t I s Aw M 


is from the p fiwenty of t i THE DRAMA, Vor \ 1 t ex “ s of his golden 








t ns \ 1 w s ‘ i \ s ’ I 1 } ‘ I ‘ 
te M Ss whot v . Mr. Pr 1 
" ‘ s. Hale’ t \ is : A 
Ss Mrs. ] 
.. eV i - s ‘ . Ww F i ! New-}¥ 
\ wts of v h Cow ! i t a “ A d KR 
“ t ts vs | ‘ o , u 
su Mrs. S ne She S not t l ‘ I i ‘ 
‘ Ww s som ' ' _ ‘ 
fancy an na 1 Ww M \ “ A 
from th ites ‘ 1 MW N ‘ t 
are unam us ' \ ‘ " s \ s nes é A 
t She possesses ge sen ty ves M \ \ t it this is no a r its ' ’ ere. a =o fit the ¢ this . e me re safifthw ’ 
WwW is has not written much, buat s has w to s ‘ os the t ark t atre < ‘ the ractice 8! ‘ et “ t tw ive arun W . Pet 
hich place among our most ynplished 5. 2 has ed since We r er re a Drurv I + which it wag | What you want?” **¢ to sa n, s ( 
by circumstances. Her ns are mark v ele tion st it, ® st t 1 ce { thetick s t s of s P ire = =ves t . for we" t oe Fe { it 
and almost faultiess tion ' “A exert ors ition «80 Wi th ader, | ss." Jdtn wind exeunt omne 
© The Pleasures of Friendship, and other poems, bv James M'Ilenrv.” is a of tetra aig es aie : 
nt ‘ p ; ‘ ee 
beaut volut - pt s yt ’ I l ’ It is < j \ 4 vas -s oan mcouetanc. 
sary to sav anything in praise t em W s eady Sst to the imaatt same t i s \ ed the k that there 
seventh edition ans ey une contain t « wa sv s ) tears, as “ 7 T itis my 
“Temple of F which is execut w y of sts ¢ ¢ 8 4 t This jok i Wi ns . 
nirs. The edition of this volume mus 1 very large, f ey sitar ‘ t wains . ra P 
seems to be well w n. Dr, M'Henry ranks high among our poets, a ait idiculous system of which r corres went ¢ s, went out of — 
extensively known as a scholar and a critick. k.D. | fashion. Something of the kind, harmlessly conceived and well pointed, Scott & Co. Printers, corner of Gold and John-streets 








